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The Pirate Smugglers : 


oe OR, a 
THE LAST CRUISE OF THE VIPER. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 


POORER OOS EA 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XX.—{continveEp.] 


As the pirate mate, Antonio, stepped on board 
the Viper, he sought his youthful commander, 
and made known the result. 

“ That job’s done, senor,” said he. “ You'll 
find that dead men tell no tales; Madre de dios! 
You’re young yet. You'll soon learn to think no 
more of a bit of ajob like that than a doctor 
does of lopping off a limb. It spirits up the 
men, makes ’em lively. But come aboard; we 
must make the old skipper confess now, and then 
send him after his shipmates.” 

The young man came on deck without reply- 
ing to the rude jests of his subordinate. But he 
had no sooner reached the bulwark than a slender 
figure suddenly appeared before him, who had 
hitherto been concealed in the shadow. He 
started back as if he had been shot. Even An- 
tonio, fearless of heaven or hell, shrank away as 
the figure drew near, with slow, rigid steps, 
solemn and ghostlike, for though the moon had 
gone down, there was sufficient starlight to show 
the outline of her form, and the deathlike pallor 
of her face. It was Mary, who, unable longer 
to continue in the cabin, had come on deck. and 
had been a silent and awe-stricken witness of the 
horrible tragedy on board the Rapid. Advanc- 
ing to her husband, she pointed with outstretched 
finger towards the gangway of the captured 
brig. 

“George,” she said, “and her voice sounded 
strange and hollow, “is that your work ?” 

The young man made no reply. 

“ Answer me, I command you!” she contin- 
ued. ‘Is that your work? You will not—you 
dare not. Villain, pirate, monster! Husband 
Ican never call you again. Nevermore shall 
the word pass my lips. Well may you stand 
speechless. Nay, stand off! Touch me at your 
peril!” she cried, as he offered to approach her. 
“IT know all—all your hellish work—all your 
falsity, cruelty, deceit, brutality —all—all! 
Could I do otherwise than listed in my anxiety 
and terror, when, foolish, fond, duped girl that I 
was, I thought you had been attacked by pirates, 
and feared for your life. Think you, had I not 
been soon convinced that I was betrayed, and 
that you were the vilest, fulsest, basest of men, 
that I could have remained below, when I be- 
lieved that wicked, cruel men sought your life * 
That I would have lain concealed while I be- 
lieved you in peril, and believed you, as I have 
believed you, true? No, no, I should have been 
by your side, even to death. I would have died 
with you. But I was soon undeceived; and, O, 
my God! I have been a witness of such cruelty 
as I never could have thought it in the power of 
man or devils to conceive.” 

“ Mary—” interposed the young man. 

“ Call me no longer by that uame ; me, whom 
you have deceived and ruined. When all for- 
sook or doubted you, Z believed you true. I 
trusted ai/ to you—gave my heart, my love, my 
life into your keeping—and this is my reward! 
Where are the females who were on board the 
brig, sir? Are they reserved fur another species 
of torture?” she asked, in a taunting tone of 
voice. ‘If so, let me share their doom—it will 
be an act of mercy, since life can have no future 
joys for me. But why talk of mercy to you, or 
such as you? Take me to those poor victims of 
my own sex, who are in your power, if indeed 
they are still living.” 

“Mary,” gasped 
young man, “listen for one moment. 
with me—” 


the conscience-stricken 
Come 








work you have begun. Go, pirate, murderer, 
betrayer; and the curse of one whom you have 
driven to frenzy go with you!” She turned 
away, and descended to the cabin, but here the 
frenzy of it and indi » and hor- 
ror that had sustained her, gave way, and utter- 
ing a wild shriek of agony, and shame, and terror, 
she sank senseless on the cabin sofe. 

George Stanley passed on board the prize, as it 
were, mechanically, unheeding his panion, 
oblivious of everything but the torrent of indig- 
nation and accusation, and the curses which had 
poured forth from the lips of the gentle girl 
whom he had betrayed and ruined, and driven to 
the verge of madness. 

“ Diavolo, Senor Davis,” growled his brutal 
companion, “‘ you have been saved a world of 
tiresome explanation. The girl’s mad now. 
Women always are at first; but she'll come 
round in time. They always do. I’ve seen a 
good deal of ’em in my day.” 

“Silence !” thundered the young man. “ Know 
your place, Antonio. Iam master here.” 

With these words a change of spirit seemed to 
have come over him. The last tie that had 
bound him to humanity was, he felt, severed, 
and he had become reckless with despair. 

They passed into the cabin. The ladies were 
heard sobbing in their stateroom, but they be- 
came silent on hearing their captors enter. The 
unfortunate captain was still seated where they 
had left him, bound hand and foot. They ques- 
tioned him as to his cargo, and asked if he had 
any treasure on board ; but he refused to answer. 

“ You have taken my ship and murdered my 
men,” he said, “‘ now work your willon me. I 
will tell you nothing ; but if you be not very 
devils, harm not those innocent women.” 

A sudden idea seized the Portuguese. Rush- 
ing to the ladies’ cabin, befure his young superior 
was aware of his purpose, he burst the door 
open, and dragging torth the younger lady, he 
drew his pistol from his belt, and placing the 
muzzle to her breast, swore that he would shoot 
her through the heart that instant if the captain 
would not say where the treasure mentioned in 
the ship’s manifest—which he had already pos- 
sessed himself of—was concealed. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
“Hold, demon that you are!” cried the cap- 











“Never! Where are those ladies I saw on 
board the brig! Take me to them.” 

“They are safe. I have pledged my honor 
for their safety. They shall be brought to you 
in the cabin if you will retire thither.” 

‘ Your honor pledged! As your truth was 
pledged to me !” 

“ For pity’s sake, Mary, go—go to the cabin ! 
The ladies shall join you there. Go—go before 
you madden me. I am in torment already !” 


“ Come, come, senor,” said Antonio, speaking | 


in Spanish, which language George Stanley un- 


derstood and spoke passably well, “if you do | 


not go on board the prize, the boys wil! mutiny. 
There is work to be done, and speedily. 
ditto, what creatures these women are! I was 
frightened at first, myself. Come, senor, come,” 
he continued, in English, “there is work await- 
ing us.” 

“ Ay,” cried Mary, “go and finish the bloody 


Mal- | 


tain. “You should have tortured me to death 
| before I would have gratified you; but spare 
those innocent ladies. You will find two thou- 
| sand doubloons—’tis all the specie there is on 
| board—in the after transom locker, in my state- 
| room.” 
| search for the treasure, just as George, who had 
been horrified at the moment, at his brutality, 
| had sprung to the young lady’s rescue. She had 
| fainted, and would have fallen to the floor had 
he not caught her and led her back tw the cabin, 
where the elder lady sat in speechless terror. 

“ Be calm, ladies,” he said, gently laying the 
fainting girl on the settee. “ This outrage shall 
not occur again. I was taken by surprise; bat 
I will be on my guard. I have passed my word 
that you shall come to no barm.” 

He closed and locked the door. At this mo- 
| ment Antonio returned, a grim smile on his hard- 
| featured, brutal visage, as he triumphantly held 


- ay. « 


The ruffian lowered his pistol, and hastened to | 


THE 


bags of gold, and then placed 
them on the table. 
“This is all,” he said, casting his eyes over 


aloft the heavy 


the manifest. “A chest of tea—rice, sugar— 
Hem! all heavy cargo. I have already ordered 
the lads to put on board the brig such articles as 
we want—the ship’s canvass, too—and a quan- 
tity of trifles. We haven’t time to spare to re- 
move bulky goods. This vessel mustn’t float 
when daylight comes, or we shall be scented ont, 
and shall have the eagles and vultures down 
upon us. We are too near the land. Still, two 
thousand doubloons is not so bad. Senor Davis, 
it is time we scuttled the prize, and returned on 
board the Viper.” 

“See that Captain Wilson is taken on board 
there,” said George. “I will take care of the 
ladies.” 

“Taken on board!” exclaimed Antonio. 
“ Diavolo! are you mad, senor? No, no; let 
them sink with the vessel. We have just had 
trouble enough with one wench already.” 

“ Monster, would you murder women in cold 
blood ?” exclaimed the younger man. 

“ Malditto, as you will, since you are so fond 
of the sex. The young girl’s pretty enough, 
Captain Legro may take a fancy to her, and the 
old woman is not so old but I may take her, if 
Senor Carlos does not put in his claim. One 
good thing, you will have them in the cabin to 
yourself. But hasten away with them. There 
is no time to lose. This old sinner,” pointing to 
the captain, “must be coflined in his own 
brig.” 

“ He shall be taken on board the Viper. We 
have shed blood enough,” said the young man. 

“Spare him at your own peril, then. There 
is not a man on board who will permit him to 


halter round our necks. No, no, senor. He 
must die. I don’t know that the boys wiil spare 
the women, if you don’t make haste, and con- 
ceal them in the cabin.” 

George made no reply. He went to the la- 
dies’ cabin and spoke to the captives, briefly ex- 
| plaining his purpose, and led them out and on 
| deck, whence he conveyed them to the cabin of 
to find their own way below. He then returned 
to the prize to make another effort to save the 
captain’s life; but some of the crew were already 





live to plot escape, and tell tales, and slip a | 





the Viper, leaving them at the companion-way | 


| would not avert suspicion. 


engaged in scuttling the vessel, and his proposi- | 
tion was received with scorn and derision, and | 


even with threats to deprive him of his 
| command. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Finding his efforts useless, he employed him- 


their allotted labors, and in a few minutes the 
| brig began to fill with water, warning the pirates 
to quit her, and provide for their own safety by 
| removing the Viper beyond the effects of the 
vortex when the prize should sink. In a short 
time all had returned on board their own vessel, 


brig. 
Bat so light was the wind that but little head- 
way had been gained when the prize, after plung- 


: ‘ | 
self in directing the crew in the performance of | 





were they that above the roar of the surge mad 
by the sinking vessel, the young pirate was ce 
tain he could distinguish the agonized cry of the 
wretched captain, bound in the cabin of the 
doomed vessel, calling in frantic tones upon his 
wife and children. 

Hardened as he was, the young man put his 
hands to his ears to deaden the awful sounds, 
and turned away his head; when again he looked 
towards the spot where the brig had floated, but 
a circle of troubled waters, on which floated a 
quantity of loose spars, and tubs, and coops, was 
visible, and the Viper was the only vessel to be 
seen for miles around. 

Sail was set on the brig, and her course 
altered for the Little Antilles, for George had 
now, perforce, given up the idea of landing his 
young wife at Barbadoes; and all that night he 
kept the deck, not daring to enter the cabin. 
Bat when day broke, the Viper was still near the 
accursed spot, and still close to the land. The 
day broke fair and bright, and but that a shoal 
of hungry sharks were still swimming to and fro 
on the spot where the tragedy had been enacted 
which had provided them with a horrid feast, 
there was nothing visible to denote that the night 
had not passed *as peacefully asthe day had 
dawned brightly. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE HURRICANE, AND THE PURSUIT OF THE 
PIRATES. 

Stitt the calm continued. No sea breeze 
that day, whea of all days the crew of the ac- 
cursed pirate wanted it. The two brigs must 
have been seen from the shore by hundreds of 
persons during the previous day, and towards 
sundown, when it fell nearly calm, and now those 
same persons would see that one had vanished. 
Where? The terrible faine of the Viper and 
Captain Legro had spread abroad throughout 
the West Indies, and it was generally known 
that Sir Charles Mortimer, the British admiral, 
with his fleet, and the commodore of the Amer- 
ican squadron, had determined to hunt him and 
his vessel down if possible. Merchant-like as 
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| the groups that gathered, they perceived that the 
| brig was an object of curiosity. There was no 
| doubt whatever that the crowds were speculating 
upon the absence of the missing vessel, which 
| could not have disappeared otherwise than be 
| neath the water, and that already messengers 
had been despatched to relate the circumstances 
to the commodore of the dockyard of Tobago, 
| near by. It became even necessary, at nightfall, 
| to hoist out the hoats and tow the vessel off the 
| land, and though the atmosphere was so oppres- 
sive that it was with difficulty the men could 
| draw breath, hours were passed in this arduous 
| duty. The next morning dawned lowering and 
| gloomy. The sky was unclouded, but a thick 
haze pervaded the atmosphere, and the vault of 
heaven seemed to be discolored, and of a sickly, 
greenish hue, instead of the usual bright blue of 
the tropics. George Stanley had ventured into 
the cabin, but the ladies had shut themselves up 
in their stateroom, and he held no communica- 
| tion with them. He glanced uneasily at the 
| barometer; it had fallen balf an inch sinew mid- 
| night, and even while he remained in the cabin, 
its further fall was perceptible, When he re 
| tarned to the deck, the signs of an approaching 
| hurricane were more portentous than ever. 
Though the water was smooth, it rose and fell 
in a long, heavy swell, and the whole sea ap- 
peared as if covered with a greenish, greasy 
slime. The men were collected in groups, whis- 
pering in low tones, but the lowest whisper from 
the forecastle could be distinctly heard on the 
quarter deck. Many of the older seamen did 
not attempt to conceal their anxiety; and even 
the birds and fishes seemed to be aware of the 
roachi of ¢ y 
depths gs 2) a pe. slamange sed . 
in those waters, usually alive with the gambols 
of the finny tribe. Scarcely a seabird was to be 
seon, and the few that did make their appearance 
were flying shoreward, keeping low, near the 
water, and hurrying past the brig in silence, as 
if they felt that this was no time to indalge in 
their customary discord Gradually, 
as the afternoon wore away, everything subsided 
into ominous silence, the men ceased to speak, 
but leaning over the bulwarks, kept their eyes 
fixed apon the distant horizon, standing motion- 
less as statues ; so still had nature become, ani- 
mate and inanimate, that the occasional flap of the 
loosely-hanging sails caused every one on board 
to start, and glance upward, as if to reproach the 
canvass for breaking the solemn silence. No 
one went below, for everybody seemed averse or 
afraid to stir, and when the young commander 
of the brig again bethought him of visiting the 
barometer, he actually stole on tiptoe to the 
companion-way. He descended to the cabin, but 
was on deck again almost immediately, and now 
he passed hurriedly to Antonio, who was stand- 
ing near the taffrail, gazing gloomily into the 
murky sea. The Portuguese was an old sea- 
man, who had spent many years in his nefarious 
profession amongst the islands, and he sprang 
from his leaning position with a fearful oath, 
when his youthful superior whispered in his 





“ Diavolo, senor, impossible!” he exclaimed. 
“ An inch?” 

“A fall inch since morn,” replied George 
Stanley.“ An inch and a half since yesterday. 
I actually thought at first that the bulb was 
broken, and that the mercury was leaking. I 
have never seen the barometer so low.” 

“ We are going to have a tremendous horri 
cane,” replied Antonio. ‘ Look at the sun—car- 
amba—look |" 

The sun was setting as it were in a cloud of 
sapphire, while it was of so fine a red, and the ball 
appeared so rounded that it looked like an im- 
mense red-hot cannon shot; the water halfway 
between the horizon and the brig was tinged of 
a blood red color by its fiery glow. 





the Viper had been rigged and disguised, when | 
her name was changed to the Dolphin, that 
It would be deemed 
bat natural that sach disguise should be assumed, | 
and now, her consort so strangely missing, what 
more likely that these prying people on shore 
should suspect that the brig now lying becalmed 


| off their island was the veritable scourge of the 


Caribbean sea? And if so, it would be easy to 
send information to the authorities, when an at- | 
tack would be made by boats, and capture would | 
be inevitable. So all that weary, anxious day, 
Captain Davis, as he was termed, and his crew, | 
waited and wished, and whistled, and cursed and 


| swore, and perhaps even prayed, for a breeze to 


and the Viper was sheered off from the sinking 


ing heavily once or twice, went down head fore- | 


most, causing a whirlpool which for some mo- 
ments threatened to imperil the pirate brig, and 


to carry her with it to the bottom, and so near | 


carry them into broad, open water, away from 
the scene of this late deed of horror; in vain— 
not a breath of air filled even the dimity-like 
skysail—a soap bubble would scarce have floated 
in the still atmosphere, and the slight current 
that existed carried the brig gradually nearer and 
nearer the land. They were so close to the shore 
by midday that they could see the people walk- 
ing on the beach with the naked eye; and from — 


“ Santa Maria, Madre de Lnos!” exclaimed 
the Portuguese—the blood-stained, sacrilegious 
wretch actually making the sign of the cross as 
he dared to cai! on Heaven for protection—“ it is 


time to he preparing for what is to come. If we 


; are caught with these sticks and kites aloft, we 
| shall capsize, or they will be snapped off like 


carrots.” 
“ And the brig so near the land!” exclaimed 


| George. 


“ 


’or Dios, yes. But if the worst comes we 
must trast to our anchors and cables, the sticks 
and canvases will help us none.” 

“And if we strip the brig, suppose these 
cursed cruisers get scent of us?” 

“ Caramla! the stoutest cruiser that floats wil! 
have enoagh to do to take care of herself, for the 
next twenty-four hours.” 

“TA” what is that’ 
By George, a breeze from off the land!’ He 
beld out his hand as be spoke, to feel the light 
air. 

“Tt comes from off yonder point,” said An- 
tonio. “Tis but the precursor of the hurricane 
aaa a 


exclaimed George, 
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A sudden squall of no great violence, but 
sufficient to fill the sails and cause the brig to 
keel over, came from a gorge between the hills 
as he was speaking. 

‘<Tf this will only last so as to give a good 
offing,” said George, “1 will strip the brig to 


a 

“ Sail, ho !” cried the man aloft. 

“ Where away ?” shouted George. 

“TI can see her topsails over the bluff,” an- 
swered the seaman. ‘“ Her top-gallant masts are 
struck. She has got the fall force of the squall. 
Here is another.” 

George and Antonio each seized a spyglass ; 
but there was no need of the instruments, for ere 
they had adjusted them, two large ships, both 
with top-gallant masts struck, made their ap- 
pearance, coming down before the squall which 
had struck them some time before, while the brig 
was still sheltered by the highland, not more 
than three miles distant. 

“ Confound it!” laimed George, ping 
his foot with vexation and rage, “ the admiral’s 
ship and a frigate! We have been betrayed, and 
they have got all the breeze.” 

Antonio gave vent to a frightful oath. The 
brig had, however, now caught the force of the 
squall, and her royals and top-gallant masts 
snapped short off, as she careened over to her 
gunwale, and hung dangling to and fro by the 
rigging. The squall was directly off the land, 
and so far favorable. 

“Square away the yards,” shouted George. 
“ Away aloft half a dozen of you, and cut away 
the wreck. Cut everything! Quick, lads, 
quick! Steady, my man, steady, let her have 
the whole force of the wind. If this holds,” he 
added, to Antonio, “ we shall escape the cursed 
vultures. The Viper can show her heels to the 
smartest cruiser in the fleet.” 

“ Ay, in a light breeze,” growled Antonio ; 
“but not with such a squall as this. But this 
will soon pass over, and then—” 

For half an hour the squall continued, the 
frigate, as Antonio had prophesied, gaining on 
the pirate rapidly. But the squall died away as 
suddenly as it had burst forth, and the cruisers 
and the brig all lay becalmed, the former not 
more than two miles distant. 

Had not the weather been so threatening, the 
career of the pirates would have been cut short 
there and then, for the brig could easily have 
been taken by the boats of the men-of-war; in 
fact two boats were lowered and manned, but 
both were hoisted on board again without having 
quitted the vessels’ sides. 

An utter stranger to all the prognostications of 
the weather could not but have been aware that 
a fearful strife of the elements was at hand; yet 
neither on board the brig nor the frigates, was 
any attempt made to prepare for the approaching 
perii. The ships-of-war seemed to be waiting 
for the brig to commence operations. 

“ Curse ’em!” growled the Portuguese, “ they 
know that their heavy ships can bear the brunt 

~ wee were erry ori vo ewes ore chi ter ~ 

“What are we to do?” asked George. 

“ Founder and go to destruction, or strip to a 
gauntline. We've had the warning gun, we 
shall have the broadside next, and soon.” 

In a few all was app confusion 
on board the Viper. Fifty men were aloft, jump- 
ing about with the agility of monkeys. All the 
top hamper was sent down ; the topsails close- 
reefed and fitted with extra gaskets, and so with 
the courses; preventer braces were rove, and 
tolling tackles hooked. On deck the chains were 
unbent, the anchors lashed, and the quarter-boats 
triced well inboard, and secured to the davits. 
To show that Antonio was correct in his sur- 
mise, no soouer were these precautions com- 
menced on board the brig than similar activity 
prevailed on board the frigates; both were pre- 
paring for the hurricane, yet neither party pre- 
pared as they would have done under other cir- 
cumstances, and it was still doubtful whether the 
brig could bear the sail that was still spread, if 
the hurricane came in its force. All was com- 
pleted, and still the vessels lay motionless on the 
water, liked stripped gladiators, ready for com- 
bat, but fearing to begin lest some force mightier 
than their own should interpose to crush them. 
An hour passed away in gloomy silence and 
utter darkness ; then a groan was heard, as if the 
earth was upheaving, the sea rose with a mighty 
swell, and the brig shook and quivered in every 
timber, as from some unseen force, for still there 
was not a breath of wind. The hardened crew, 
utterly fearless in mortal strife, held their breath, 
and gazed speechlessly at each other. But the 
next moment, with a roar like thunder, the hur- 
ricane came on. With a sudden flap which 
seemed to jerk the brig out of the water, the 
reefed sails filled to their utmost distension, and 
the vessel darted onward before it with the speed 
of an arrow. The smooth swell was beaten 
down, and in an instant the sea was covered with 
seething foam, which flew into the air and over 
the deck like heavy rain. 

Then came a lull, and the sea got up, the brig 
staggered back, plunging her stern beneath the 
swelling waves, and then rising with a spring, 
piunged her bows deep under the water, sending 
the sea she had taken in abaft, rushing forward 
like @ cataract, sweeping everything before it, 
and obliging the men to cling with all their 
might to the rigging to save themselves from 
being washed overboard. Then rising high she 
rolled overon her beam ends, the masts and tim- 
bers creaking with the terrible strain, and recov- 
ering herself as if from some mortal terror, she 
darted forward, cutting her way through the 
yielding billows, rolling from side to side, heav- 
ing and plunging, and taking in water on every 
hand. 

Two stout seamen stood lashed to the wheel, 
their utmost strength scarcely sufficient to guide 
the vessel on her fearfully rapid course, while the 
rest of the crew clung with all their might, like 
grim death, to the lifelines and standing rigging. 
By-and-by they found time to peer through the 
gloom at their pursuers. 

On they came, close in the brig’s wake, tossing, 
rolling and plunging, like the smalier vessel, but 
feom their greater size and height from the wa 

ter, better able to bear the force of the hurricane 








than she. Hour after hour passed away. Every 
moment the crew of the brig expected to see the 
masts go by the board, or the sails blown from | 
the bolt ropes. Their only security was to keep | 
dead before the wind. As the night advanced 
the hurricane increased in force. Thunder 
pealed, lightning flashed, and rain poured down 
in torrents, as if the sluice gates of heaven were 
opened, and a second deluge were threatened. 
The human voice was inaudible when shouted 
with all its force close to the ear of the listener; 
the sky was pitchy black, and they would have 
sped along in utter darkness, but for the dazzling 
flashes of lightning, and the foam which covered 
the ocean. As if by mutual consent, George 
and Antonio staggered to the panion-way, 





| tions of terror, and some stood speechless, gazing | 


at each other. 

“Port, port!” roared the daring navigator, 
as with a sudden desperate rush the vessel 
plunged her prow into the rolling sarge. 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Antonio, obeying the 
order. 

“Look out, look out! Down men, down!” 
he cried to the men on the maindeck. 

The men obeyed the order instinctively, while | 
they cast their eyes aft towards the speaker. 
The captain of the foremost of the men-of-war 
perceiving the object of the chase, and satisfied 
of the impossibility of ranning his own vessel 
into the narrow channel, had shoved the frigate 





where under shelter they might hope to make 
their voices heard. 

“ She never can bear this strain long, even if 
the masts and sails hold,”’ shouted Antonio. 
“She must,” replied George, whose mind was 
now made up to dare anything sooner than be 
captured, and who, young as he was, was a 
thorough sailor. 

Indeed, it was this confidence in his seaman- 
ship which gave him, though so young, and com- 
paratively so lately amongst them, the power he 
possessed over them. 

“ How far are we from land?” growled the 
Portuguese. 

“ Two hundred miles on this course will carry 
us to the cluster of rocks and reefs south of St. 
Domingo.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then we must trust to fortune. I have 
passed through the channel twice. I will risk it. 
These big vessels cannot follow us.” 

The Portuguese shook his head. 

“T know the fearful risk,’ replied George; 
“ but it is our only chance.” 

The dismal night passed away, and the morn- 
ing dawned with a gloomy light; but even this 
was better than the darkness. The hurricane, 
however, seemed to have increased, and though 
the spars and canvass held stoutly, it appeared 
impossible that the timber of the little vessel 
could much longer endure the terrible strain. 
Their creaking and groaning could be heard 
even amid the warring of the elements. The 
frigates could be more distinctly seen. They 
had shortened sail, and were staggering on under 
close reefed main-topsails, and storm-staysails 
alone, their large, lofty hulls holding the wind, 
and they were evidently gaining on the brig. 

All through that day they held on their rapid 
course. No one could go below if he would, for 
the hatches were all closely battened down. 
Some bags of biscuit, and raw salt pork, 
drenched with sea water, was all the provision 
that could be procared. 

Night again came on; the hurricane seemed 
to have spent its violence, but it still blew furi- 
ously, and the sea, which had been kept down 
by the tempest in its terrible might, now began 
to rise, and to add to their peril and discomfort. 
advantage of them, and they now gained upon 
them more rapidly. They were now not a mile 
distant. 

All this time no one thought of the unbappy 
captive women below, or if they thought at all, 
tffey were’unablé to go near them. Shut up in 
the close, dark cabin, without light or food, and 
expecting every moment to perish, their condi- 
tion must have been truly pitiful ! 

Neither sun, moon nor stars had been visible 
since the commencement of the hurricane—no 
reckoning could possibly be kept; but George 
knew well that the brig must now be rapidly ap- 
proaching the dang cluster of rocky islands 
and reefs he had spoken of. 

“We must have been making fourteen knots 
an hour, at least,” he said to his grim subordi- 
nate. “ Before daylight we shall be up with the 
reefs. Let the men keep a sharp lookout.” 

The wind had decreased considerably ; but the 
sea was now fearfully high, each plunge of the 
vessel threatening to jerk the masts out of her, 
while it was as much as the men could do to save 
themselves from being carried overboard by the 
waves which broke continuously over the low 
bulwarks. 

“Breakers ahead!” shouted out a dozen 
voices, about four o’clock in the morning. 

Fortunately daylight was just dawning, or de- 
struction must have been inevitable. The young 
commander of the pirate brig cast a glance at 
his pursuers. They were within half a mile of 





so high. 

“Antonio,” he shouted, “ take the helm your- 
self, with Danish Hans and Yankee Bob; they 
are the best helmsmen on board.” 

“ Diavolo, Senor Davis, are you going to try 
that infernal channel ?” growled the Portuguese. 
“The brig can never live through it in this 


“Take the helm,” replied the young man, 
sternly, and he groped his way forward, clinging 
to the weather bulwark, and up to the armpits in 
water. “Into the mainchains with the lead, 
Pedro,” he said to the boatswain, as he passed 
him. The man obeyed, lashing himself firmly 
to the shrouds. 

An awful sight presented itself to the daring 
young navigator, when with a stout line tied 
round his middle, he took his position on the 
heel of the bowsprit, plunged overhead by every 
dive of the brig. Scarcely a mile ahead rose a 
bluff rock, against which the sea beat with a 
roar like a park of artillery. No opening ap- 
peared, still the vessel dashed on boldly directly 
towards it. In afew moments a jagged ledge 
became visible, rising higher than the bluff, and 
now there appeared a narrow opening between 
the two rocks, scarcely broader than the brig’s 
length, through which the water was rushing 
madly, boiling and foaming, and dashing the 
spray to the height of the mastheads. 

“Steady the helm. Steer right for the centre 
of the opening,” shouted the young man through 
his trumpet. 

It seemed as if the brig was rushing to certain 
destruction. She staggered and reeled in the 
whirl of the water, as if she were endowed with 





the vessel—within gunshot had the sea rot run ° 


to wind i 

“ Down, hard down with your helm,” came 
the cry from the frigate’s bows, the order dis- 
tinctly heard on board the brig, for the wind had 
greatly subsided, and the vessels were not more 
than two cable’s length apart. ‘The whole broad- 
side of the frigate appeared, glistening with can- 
non, as she flew up in the wind. “ Now, fire 4 
came the cry; and the next instant followed a 
roar of artillery which appeared to have stilled 
the howling of the storm. 

The shot crashed amongst the masts and 
spars, and the fore-topsail yard came down with 
arun, while others passed harmlessly over the 
brig, and dashed against the rocks beyond, 
crumbling huge masses, which fell with a plunge 
into the foaming torrent beneath. 

“ Starboard hard! So, steady! Port alittle! 
Steady as you go!” shouted the young naviga- 
tor, who, utterly absorbed in his perilous pilot- 
age, had never even turned his head, or taken the 
slightest notice of the discharge from the frigate. 

The commander of the latter having delivered 
his fire, perceiving the utter hopelessness of fol- 
lowing the brig, or doing her further misehief, 
now followed the example of his consort, and 
wore ship and stood off to leeward, with the in- 
tention of intercepting the chase, if by a miracle 
she succeeded in running the terrible gauntlet of 
the rocks and reefs, and the latter, obedient to 
her helm, passed safely through the narrow pas- 
sage, the sea and spray completely burying her 
for the space of a minute, as she dashed headlong 
throngh the seething billows, actually seraping 
her starboard yardarm against one of the bulging 
rocks. 

“Port the helm! Brace forward the yards! 
So, stand by to square! Starboard! Square 
the yards! So, sfeady!” cried the adventurous 
pilot, and now the brig, sheltered from the wind 
by lofty rocks on both sides, passed into a chan- 
nel of smoother water, and after several narrow 
escapes, which caused the nerves of all the men 
on board to trembje, but which seemed to be ut- 
terly disregarded by their daring young captain, 
the brig passed in safety into the comparatively 
smooth water of the narrow channel which lay 
between the reefs and the main land of St. 
Domingo. 

The crew gave a& tremendous: cheer, for not 
witted their pursuers, and once more felt them- 
selves in safety after thirty-six hours of deadly 
peril and discomfort. Every moment the wind 
decreased in violence, until it settled down into a 
steady gale. 

The young captain and his mate now turned 
their attention to the damage that the brig had 
sustained. It was found that besides the loss of 
the mainyard by the shot from the frigate, the 
mast had been so badly wounded, that it was a 
miracle that the spar had stood, and if it had 
not, their destruction would have been certain; 
but the evil one protects his own, until their time 
comes, and the days of the Viper, though fast 
drawing to a close, were not yet quite reckoned. 
The top-gallant spars had been lost in the hurri- 
cane, and the brig had suffered otherwise so 
much damage that it was judged necessary to run 
her into some creek and refit and repair damages 
before they p ded to their rend in the 
Little Antilles. 

There are numerous creeks and harbors on the 
south side of St. Domingo, which are known to 
coasters, and were in those days frequented by 
pirates, and which were considered safe from 
pursuit. Into one of these the brig was run, and 
anchored, and all hands set busily to work to 
render her again seaworthy, with all possible 
speed. 

George now bethought him of his young wife, 
and of the ladies whom he had taken from the 
merchant brig, and he went to the cabin with 
offers of attention and assistance, should it be 
needed ; but Mary refused to speak with him, or 
even to emerge from her own cabin, where her 
fair companions had also taken refuge. 

These latter begged and entreated the young 
man to set them on shore, no matter where ; 
but vexed and irritated by what he termed Mary’s 
foolish obstinacy, he quitted the cabin, and left 
the ladies entirely to themselves until the brig 
was again ready for sea. 

On the fourth morning after entering the creek, 
the Viper put to sea without a sign visible of the 
damage she had sustained, and keeping a sharp 
lookout alow and aloft, shaped her course for the 


haunt of the pirate band in the islands of the 
Little Antilles. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ATTACK OF THE PIRATE, CAPTAIN LEGRO, 
IN HIS STRONGHOLD. 


Cartas Lxcro and his band had been 
busily occupied at their haunt on the Little An- 
tilles while the events were transpiring described 
in the preceding chapter. Day and night a sharp 
lookout had been kept for the anticipated appear- 
ance of the naval squadron off the island, and 
with still greater anxiety had they watched for 
the appearance of the Viper, for upon that de- 
pended, if not their safe departure before they 
were surrounded by their eager and relentless 
foes, at least all their hopes in the future. But 
day after day passed away, and from the lookout 
on the island, the sea presented a calm, anbroken 











surface, void of boat or sail, as far as the eye 
could reach, until it rested on the dim gray out- 


hfe, and shrank back from the peri! before her. | line of the highland of Cape Gallenas, on the 
Some of the crew swore, others utiered cjacula- | Suu.h awerican coounent, which bounded the 


| 
view far in the distance. After the surplus stores | 
had been disposed of as we have seen, provisions, 
ammunition, and all descriptions of portable | 
and valuable articles had been stowed on board 
the sloop until her hold and even her cabin was 
crammed, and if the brig did not arrive, it ap- 
peared almost impossible that the little vessel 
could carry, in addition to the stores, the thirty 
or forty menon the island, Captain Legro had 
determined to establish his new rendezvous upon 








! one of the numerous rockbound islets in the group 
| known as the Isles of Pines lying southward | 


from Cuba, and so dangerous to approach, and | 
difficult. of access that they promised to afford a 

secure abiding place for years ; but the distance 

from the Little Antilles was great, and unless the 

weather was fair, it would have been unsafe to 

have undertaken the passage in a small vessel, so 

deeply laden as the Sparrowhawk. To increase 

the captain’s anxiety, the appearance of the sky 

and the sea, the long calm, and the oppressive- 

ness of the atmosphere all gave warning of an 

approaching hurricane, and his mind was filled 

with alarm for the safety of his brig, should it be 

caught in the tornado near the land. 

“No signs of the Viper, Carlos ?” he said to 

his young subordinate one day when the latter, 

languid and weary, had just returned from a long 

and anxious lookout from the bluff. 

“None, senor captain, none,” replied the 
young man. “My eyes are weary peering 

through the spyglass at the smooth, glittering 
sea; and the atmosphere—caramba, it is so heated 

and oppressive I can scarce draw breath. Dor 
todos los santos, 1 fear we shall have a hurricane 
before twenty-four hours have passed over our 
heads.” 

“What can have become of the brig?” replied 
the anxious captain. ‘“ The cruisers, curse them, 
will be puzzled to find our nest; but they’ll have 
time to search the Caribbean Sea from Mexico 
to the Bahamas, if Davis delays much longer.” 

“Thope the brig is only safe,” said Carlos, 
with a peculiar glance at his chief. 

“T could pledge my life tor the lad’s truth and 
courage,” replied the captain. 

“ He is inexperienced,” muttered Carlos. 

“ Antonio is with him, otherwise I would not 
have left the brig; though I was, in fact, com- 
pelied to return and prepare for our exodus. I 
only fear lest the lad’s fallen into some snare set 
by the cruisers. I wish the old brig was safe 
moored in the creek here before the hurricane 
comes. Leta strict and sharp watch be kept, 
Carlos. We mustn’t be caught napping.” And 
the two men separated, each to attend to his 
especial duty. 

Within twenty-four hours the hurricane was 
upon them, the most terrific and violent that had 
been experienced for many years. The dwelling 
of the captain was unroofed, and the lighter 
built barracks in which the pirate crew were 
lodged, were levelled to the earth, and the debris 
scattered to the winds. The pirates themselves 
were compelled to resort for safety to the vast 
ing, and here they remained “antil the tornas 9 
had exhausted its violence. When at length 
they ventured forth, a sad scene of ruin and 
desolation met their eyes. Trees were uprooted, 
huge masses of rock were found on the smooth 
plain, where once their barracks had stood, and 
but a few storehouses remained to show where 
the buildings had been. At any other period the 
wreck would have been regarded more sorrow- 
fally, but now the wind had only anticipated a 
few days the intended destruction of the house 
and sheds by fire, as soon as everything was pre- 
pared for leaving the island. Still some of the 
more superstitious regarded the ruins as a bad 
omen, the destruction occurring as it did just at 
the period they were about to quit the spot which 
had been for so many years their secret haunt, 
and which but for treachery might have remained 
so for many years to come. With some misgiv- 
ings, they went in a body to the creek to look 
after the sloop; but to their intense delight the 
little craft was uninjured, the lofty rocks on either 
side the harbor protecting her from the violence 
of the hurricane. 

“ There, grumblers, see, the devil has not yet 
deserted us,” said Legro, pointing to the sloop. 
“ We shall find another snug home, lads. There 
is good luck in store for us yet.” 

This speech was received with cheers, and the 
men set to work to erect a temporary shelter, 
until the time should come for their departure. 
Two or three days later the lookout man at the 
point called the Alligator’s Gap, fancied he saw 
a sail standing towards the islands. It was yet 
nearly dark, the day having but just begun to 
dawn; but he immediately signalized the other 
sentries, and one informed Captain Legro of the 
news. In less than half an hour the entire par- 
ty, with the exception of the negresses, were 
standing on the bluff, eagerly scanning the hori 
zon with spy-glasses. As daylight came on, it 
was certain that the topsails of an apparently 
large vessel was rising to the northward. 

“Hurrah! The brig, the brig!’ shouted 
some of the more sanguine. But the captain 
and several others were doubiful. 

“ The sails loom large for those of the Viper,” 
said Captain Legro, after taking a long look 
through his telescope; “but the haze of the 
morning may account for that. What say you, 
Carlos? Your eyes are younger than mine ” 

“ Those are not the Viper’s topsails,”” said the 
young Castilian, after looking at the object in- 
tently through the spyglass. “ By San Jago! I 
can see the top-gallant sails of a second vessel 
just looming up. Square cut topsails’’ he 
added ; “and see, the courses are now in sight! 
A man-of-war for a pistareen.” 

“ Inavolo!”’ exclaimed the captain, “ the fleet 
is upon us! See there to windward, there loom 
the top-gallant sails of a third vessel.” 

A volley of oaths and execrations followed, as 
one man afver another discovered the approach- 
ing vessels, and knew them, from the peculiar 
cut of the sails, to be ships-of-war. The fore- 
most vessel s hall was now in sight. 

“ Maiduto! the admiral’s ship, the Dread- 
naught!” exclaimed Captain Legro, hissing the 
words through his clenched teeth. “ We shall 
have a nest of hornets upon us! Confound it, 
where can the Viper have gos w ?” 





“They may yet miss us,” 


said Carlos 
“ Twice before we have seen the cruisers off the 


islands, and both times have they sought for oar 
haunt ip vain.” 


“Yes; but now I suspect they have informa 
tion—perhaps pilots on board. Jarede, it 1 had 
the traitors here Vd tear their hearts out! But 


down from the blaff, my brave fellows ; conceal 
yourselves, The hurricane may have served us 


| a good turn yet. The island has little the ap- 


pearance of a stronghold just now.” He spoke 
the words in a bitter accent, gnashing his teeth 
to control his compressed rage and hatred 
“ Away, half adozen of you— go with them, 
Carlos—and haul the sloop into the outer chan- 
nel. She will be safe there, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, we must risk an embarka- 
tion in the little craft.” 

All obeyed, one man alone remaining crouched 
down behind a projecting rock to watch the ap- 
proaching vessels. 

“ One—two—three—four, by San Paulo! All 
hull up, and steering direct for the creek !” 

“ And no sign of the Viper. Curse me, what 
a fool I was to trust any one but myself!” 

“Sail, ho!” cried, at this juncture, the sentry 
on the lookout at the other side of the island. 
“A sail in sight from the Turtle’s Nest, senor 
capitano.”” 

“The Viper, the Viper at last!” shouted one 
or two of the men, vociferous in their delight. 

“Silence, fools!’ cried the captain. “It is 
the brig, by Jove! And she can’t see the cruis- 
ers. Confound her, what brings her here just 
now? We dare not hoist signals, and as sure as 
fate we shall all be caught in the same trap. 
Quick with the sloop through the Devil’s Gap, 
into the outer basin; and Martin, run up the 
warning signal at the Turtle’s Nest.” 

The orders were uttered rapidly, but clearly, 
and Captain Legro hastened himself to the 
Turtle’s Nest to superintend the signals, and 
warn the brig off ere it was too late. His dis- 
may was, however, complete, when, on reaching 
the point, he perceived a fifth frigate bearing 
down under a press of sail, to intercept the brig, 
while the latter, unaware of the presence of the 
men-of war on the other side the islands, had al- 
tered her course so as to avoid her pursuer, but 
to carry her right into the clutches of the other 
vessels, as soon as she should round the point to 
the southward. Signal flags were run up with- 
out fear of exposure now. 

“Peril all around! Steer for the Spider 
Creek! All possible sail!” Such was the 
signal. 

In a moment the brig answered the signals. 
Studding-sails were spread, and staggering un- 
der her press of canvass, the pirate kept away 
for the point named, from which, if gained in 
time, it might be possible to embark their com- 
rades from the sloop, with the stores and ammu- 
nition. The scene was one of the utmost ex- 
citement. With the fresh but not heavy gale 
then blowing, the pirate had the advantage of 


her pursuers, and if the breeze held as it was, 
8 might yet gain the point, receive the men on 


the island, and, with all hands on board, and all 
their store of wealth, escape by her superior 
sailing qualities the clutches of the king’s 
cruisers. It was the last struggle for life or 
death! Less than an hour brought her to the 
creek. The sloop-of-war in chase of her was 
still six or eight miles distant, and almost hull 
down, while she had obtained the weather guage 
of the other vessels, which would be compelled 
to make a tack and stand off to the westward in 
order to clear the outer reef. The sloop with all 
the island party on board had put out to meet 
her, and it seemed probable that she would yet 
be enabled to take on board the crew and stores 
from the smaller vessel,and standing off before the 
wind, escape to a place of security. The delay in 
disembarking the men and stores from the sloop, 
enabled the sloop-of-war to gain two or three 
miles; but the brig had still @ fair start, and 
leaving the sloop to her fate, she steered her 
course to the windward, with every sail set, the 
whole squadron, five sail in number, in pursuit. 

And now a startling sound, like the roar of 
distant artillery, drew the attention of all on 
board the cruisers to the pirate’s isle. It was fol- 
lowed by a tremendous report, louder than the 
heaviest thunder, and high into the air flew a 
shower of dark objects—planks, beams, doors, 
windows, and every variety of wreck—and then 
the flames burst forth, and the fire flew rapidly 
from one spot to another, until it appeared as if 
the whole surface of the island was covered by 
one vast conflagration. The pirate captain, ere 
he left, had lighted a fuse already laid, and the 
wreck of the habitations which for years had been 
the home of the marauders, was in a few hours 
reduced to ashes. 

Away over the long sweep of the Caribbean 
Sea, one thousand «ix hundred miles in length 
from Margeritu, in the Little Antilles to Cope 
San Antonio, and in this latitude thickly strewn 
with islands, as it is elsewhere—with scarcely a 
rock or reef to break the long, smooth «wer p of 
the tiilows, sped the Viper, and following, as the 


hounds follow the hare, or the fox, were a better 
comparison, sped the Dreadnaught seveuty four, 
the Drake, the Mariborough, and the Bari ch, 
frigates, and the Daphne, sloop-of war, the 
hunted and the hunters alike crowded with sail 
from the trucks to the deck, all close hanied to 


the wind, with the canvass tautened to the flat 
ness of @ board, and every sail kept constant y 
wet in order to hold the full force of the wind, 
though with the Viper this precaution was un- 
necessary, as the press of sail on so small a ves- 
sel kept her lee yunwale constantly under water, 
while the spray dashed in one continuous shower 
over the weather rail to the height of the top 
mast heads, often concealing her fur some min- 
utes at a time from her eager pursuers 

After five days and nights of invense excu- 
meut, the pirates had gained « few miles, and had 
worked three or four points to windward of the 
cruisers. Another day or two, and «till there 
Was scaroom to spare, and she would be enabled 
to square her yards, and with stadding sa:l+ eet, 
and a free wind, tid them farewell, and darting 
sway into some of the almost inacces#ible chen 








nels of inlets known at that periad to the bucce 


teers alone, Bind rest and security after ber flight 









































The sloop had been left to ber fate « 
stores and ammunition hed heen taken 
the Viper, and had fallen a prize to the | 
who, patting a master’s hate aed three 
nm board, had deepatehed the fiihe oral 
Roval, to serve as @ tan of war tom! 
wants the close of the Afth day the reer 
had Mown so steadily for so hong, began 
erate, The pirates wore struct with 
while the hopes af their parswers bright 

“(ive as bat twenty togr mare heer 
breese, and Aifiy large @axen tapers ete 
at the shrine of the chureh of Nowta M 
Ceba, at Mataness, purchased out of 
neat prize money,’ orved Antonio —a 
hearted desperados repeated the vow 

* O, for only twenty fear hore more 
breeee, and Tl defy all the cruiser 
Cieorge'’s navy,” erred George Stanley 
ashe watched the lessemag sea and 
flapping canvass 

“ The breeze te dying out, gentlem 
Sir Charles Mortimer to bis captain ar 
on board the Dreadnaught “I beger 
those rascals would escape as; bat if 
dies away, we'll board her with boats 
these seas of one of the most terrible 
that ever haanted the West India elan.! 

At first, as the wind lessened ite 
Viper had the advantage of the heavy 
and she began to increase her distance. 
while they lay like logs on the water, 
were too far from land still for this ady 
be of material service, and the breese 
so suddenly they soon saw their case 
less, Not a soul on board any one of 
slept that might Kven the anfortunet 
in the cabin, and the anhappy and 
young wife, had watched with anxiety 
ing hearts, the progress of the chase, « 
suers, to whom they looked for suc 
further and further behind, By midn 
fallen pertectly calm, though the 
high. On board the man of-war, pr 
had been macde—boate were launched, - 
maoned, and the officer appointed to « 
expedition—and they waited only the 
of morning, knowing now their prey 
escape them, and daylight would bette 
the attack, Ou board the Viper all » 
sion and dismay Some were for def 
last, others for immediate subtmission, 
ing was determined upon 

The day broke, the ait was cal: 
glossy and smooth as a lake, and at a 
of dawn, fifteen boats, fully armed an 
bore down rapidly, in battle array, or 
lens pirate, Not a word was spoken 
drew near, On the quarter deck of 
stood Captain Legro, George, Anton 
a dozen seamen, gasing with folded ar: 
foos. The black flag, with the whit 
crossbones, which had been flaunted | 
was oll dying at the main track. 

* Conf 1 their impud !" em 
firet lieutenant of the Dreadoaughe, 
Manded the expedition, “she rases 
us and keep their flag flying. Poin 
gun, boatewain's mate, and give them 
their stern. Perhaps toon they'll ko 
earnest” 

The gan was pointed, and the mat 
be applied, when the captives in the « 
pirate, who had been watching the 
the boots, waved their white handker 
the cabin windows 

“ Hold, hold t shouted the liewter 
George, there are women on board 
your fire, Pull, my lads, alongside, 
on board, pistol and cutlass in he 
rising in the stern sheets of the cutter, 
in a clear, ringing voice, “ Follow . 
us with the other boats. Three ly 
cha@nel fore and aft, the others feller 
ber up bow and stern,” 

A few vigorous palle brought the 
abreast of the gangwey, aed the be 
preparing for a spring, when « flash 
amidships, and the swivel gun pow 





deadly contents; the two starboar 
followed sait, and amid the roar of 1 
the erash of timber, arose the shriek 
ot the wounded. “ Pall, pull!” ert 
angry volves; the pirate wae quick 
stem and stern, by fifty infuriated 
to revenge the death of theirs ship: 
some of the boats stayed to pick up t! 
comrades, The desperate Captair 
determined on this last dead of ver 
the first cutter was crushed to atom 
entand seventeen of her twenty twr 
It was the last mischief the netore 
ever did, for though his mee fougt 
they were borne down by overs! 
Hbont's crew after boat's crew ewars 
woul a huodred and Gfty men 
crowded the brig'’s deke Ia a le 


combat was over, forty fuer of th 


men composing her cree, ineledis 
guere, Antoni, were slam, and be 
reuming eith the bioud of the wret 


men df war's mon, mwvles the lo 
cutters crew, twenty one were bi) 
ritrle ( apn Legro, lreurge Maal 
eight others, beades the neyreeses 
ers, aod bound and sent below 
eneigo wae lvneted af the mam «* 
bin & ioriguue of the pirates 
Three hearty cheers reevunded ty 
deck, and were repowoded ta wes 
from the de ke of the cramer 
men of wars men were carcfally 
loots, end polled om tard ther 
mle The deed alee were comre;: 
they had telonged we fur decent 
woonéel porate were carried 
bold, end o sergeens mete ous 
tend thee, whale the dead, an 
dymg 1% ree (Rela en Gere rel 


the eos te the hungry, ex portent ef 


tensot, wrth merwere ond « price 
on beard the pores, and the bet 

the remareter te give of ecrerest 
ane the capeere | =(The Vipew 
he the scourge of the Cortttonn * 
faces caret of Cagaatm Lagre « 
\ooecleren sent «Ff 











y yet miss us,” said Carlos. 
we have seen the cruisers off the 
ith times have they sought for our 





vow I suspect they have informa- 
pilots on board. Diavolo, if 1 had 
re I'd tear their hearts out! But 
blaff, my brave fellows ; conceal 
The hurricane may have served us 
vet. The island has little the ap- 
. stronghold just now.” He spoke 
« bitter accent, gnashing his teeth 
is compressed rage and hatred. 
adozen of you—go with them, 
naul the sloop into the outer chan- 
_ ul be safe there, and if the worst 
worst, we must risk an embarka- 
ule craft.” 
, one man alone remaining crouched 
a projecting rock to watch the ap- 
sels, 
o—three—four, by San Paulo! All 
steering direct for the creek !” 
sign of the Viper. Curse me, what 
to trust any one but myself!” 
!” cried, at this juncture, the sentry 
vut at the other side of the island. 
‘ight from the Turtle’s Nest, senor 


‘per, the Viper at last!” shouted one 
1e men, vociferous in their delight. 
', fools!’ cried the captain. “It is 
Jove! And she can’t see the cruis- 
und her, what brings her here just 
dare not hoist signals, and as sure as 
all all be caught in the same trap. 
the sloop through the Devil’s Gap, 
ter basin; and Martin, run up the 
nal at the Turtle’s Nest.” 
‘ors were uttered rapidly, but clearly, 
ain Legro hastened himself to the 
‘est to superintend the signals, and 
rig off ere it was too late. His dis- 
however, plete, when, on hing 
he perceived a fifth frigate bearin: 
‘er a press of sail, to intercept the brig, 
latter, unaware of the presence of the 
vt on the other side the islands, had al- 
course so as to avoid her pursuer, but 
her right into the clutches of the other 
- soon as she should round the point to 
hward. Signal flags were run up with- 
f exposure now. 
' all around! Steer for the Spider 
All possible sail!” Such was the 





‘noment the brig answered the signals. 
z-sails were spread, and staggering un- 
»ress of canvass, the pirate kept away 
voint named, from which, if gained in 
might be possible to embark their com- 
om the sloop, with the stores and ammu- 
The scene was one of the utmost ex- 
t. With the fresh but not heavy gale 
lowing, the pirate had the advantage of 
irsuers, and if the breeze held as it was, 
ht yet gain the point, receive the men on 
vad, and, with all hands on board, and all 
tore of wealth, escape by her superior 
qualities the clutches of the kiny’s 
». It was the last struggle for life or 
Less than an hour brought her to the 
The sloop-of-war in chase of her was 
or eight miles distant, and almost hull 
while she had obtained the weather guage 
other vessels, which would be compelled 
<@ a tack and stand off to the westward in 
o clear the outer reef. The sloop with all 
and party on board had put out to meet 
id it seemed probable that she would yet 
»led to take on board the crew and stores 
.e smaller vessel,and standing off before the 
‘seape to a place of security. The delay in 
arking the men and stores from the sloop, 
d the sloop-of-war to gain two or three 
, but the brig had still a fair start, and 
: the sloop to her fate, she steered her 
» to the windward, with every sail set, the 
squadron, five sail in number, in pursuit. 
i now a startling sound, like the roar of 
t artillery, drew the attention of all on 
the cruisers to the pirate’s isle. It was fol- 
\ by a tremendous report, louder than the 
est thunder, and high into the air flew a 
r of dark objects—planks, beams, doors, 
ows, and every variety of wreck—and then 
mes burst forth, and the fire flew rapidly 
one spot to another, until it appeared as if 
hole surface of the island was covered by 
ast conflagration. The pirate captain, ere 
‘, had lighted a fuse already laid, and the 
s of the habitations which for years had been 
ome of the marauders, was in a few hours 
ed to ashes. 
vay over the long sweep of the Caribbean 
one thousand six hundred miles in length 
Margeritu, in the Little Antilles to Cape 
Antonio, and in this latitude thickly strewn 
islands, as it is elsewhere—with scarcely a 
or reef to break the long, smooth sweep of 
illows, sped the Viper, and following, as the 
ds follow the hare, or the fox, were a better 
parison, sped the Dreadnaught seventy-four, 
Jrake, the Marlborough, and the Baricigh, 
tes, and the Daphne, sloop-of war, the 
ed and the hunters alike crowded with sail 
the trucks to the deck, all close hauled to 
wind, with the canvass tautened to the tlat- 
of a board, and every sail kept constant!y 
n order to hold the full force of the wind, 
zh with the Viper this precaution was un- 
sary, as the press of sail on so small a ves- 
ept her lee gunwale constantly under water, 
the spray dashed in one continuous shower 
the weather rail to the height of the top- 
heads, often concealing her fur some min- 
at a time from her eager pursuers. 
fer five days and nights of intense excitc- 
, the pirates had gained a few miles, and had 
sed three or four points to windward of the 
ers. Another day or two, and still there 
searoom to spare, and she would be enubled 
uare her yards, and with stadding-sails set, 
a free wind, bid them farewell, and darting 
v into some of the almost inaccessible chan- 
or inlets known at that period to the bucca- 
» alone, find rest and security after her flight. 





















































The sloop had been left to her fate after the 
stores and ammunition had been taken on board 
the Viper, and had fallen a prize to the Daphne, 
who, putting a master’s mate and three seamen 
on board, had despatched the little craft to Port 
Royal, to serve as a man-of-war tender. To- 
wards the close of the fifth day the breeze which 
had blown so steadily for so long, began to mod- 
erate. The pirates were struck with dismay, 
while the hopes of their pursuers brightened. 

“Give us but twenty-four more hoars of this 
breeze, and fifty large waxen tapers shall burn 
at the shrine of the church of Santa Madre della 
Caba, at Matanzas, purchased out of my very 
next prize money,” cried Antonio—and fifty 
bearded desperados repeated the vow. 

« O, for only twenty-four hours more of this 
breeze, and I'll defy all the cruisers of King 
George’s navy,” cried George Stanley, madly, 
as he watched the lessening sea and the now 
flapping canvass. 

“ The breeze is dying out, gentlemen,” said 
Sir Charles Mortimer to his captain and officers 
on board the Dreadnaught. “I began to fear 
those rascals would escape us; but if the wind 
dies away, we'll board her with boats, and rid 
these seas of one of the most terrible scourges 
that ever haunted the West India islands.” 

At first, as the wind lessened its force, the 
Viper had the advantage of the heavy cruisers, 
and she began to increase her distance rapidly, 
while they lay like logs on the water, but they 
were too far from land still for this advantage to 
be of material service, and the breeze died away 
so suddenly they soon saw their case was hope- 
less. Not a soul on board any one of the vessels 
slept that night. Even the unfortunate captives 
in the cabin, and the unhappy and betrayed 
young wife, had watched with anxiety, and sink- 
ing hearts, the progress of the chase, as the pur- 
suers, to whom they looked for succor, lagged 
further and further behind. By midnight it had 
fallen perfectly calm, though the sea still ran 
high. On board the man of-war, preparations 
had been made—boats were launched, armed and 
manned, and the officer appointed to conduct the 
expedition—and they waited only the first dawn 
of morning, knowing now their prey could not 
escape them, and daylight would better serve for 
the attack. On board the Viper all was confu- 
sion and dismay. Some were for defence to the 
last, others for immediate submission, yet noth- 
ing was determined upon. 

The day broke, the air was calm, the sea 
glassy and smooth as a lake, and at the first sign 
of dawn, fifteen boats, fully armed and manned, 
bore down rapidly, in battle array, on the help- 
less pirate. Not a word was spoken as the boats 
drew near. On the quarter deck of the Viper 
stood Captain Legro, George, Antonio, and half 
a dozen seamen, gazing with folded arms on their 
foes. The black flag, with the white skull and 
crossbones, which had been flaunted in defiance, 
was still flying at the main truck. 

“ Confound their impud laimed the 
first lieutenant of the Dreadnaught, who com- 
munded the expedition, “the rascals still defy 
us and keep their flag flying. Point that bow 
gun, boatswain’s mate, and give them a shot into 
their stern. Perhaps tuen they'll know we’re in 
earnest.” 

The gun was pointed, and the match about to 
be applied, when the captives in the cabin of the 
pirate, who had been watching the motions of 
the boxts, waved their white handkerchiefs from 
the cabin windows. 

“Hold, hold!’ shouted the lieutenant. “By 
George, there are women on board. Keep back 
your fire. Pull, my lads, alongside, then swarm 
on board, pistol and cutlass in hand.” And 
rising in the stern sheets of the cutter, he shouted 
in a clear, ringing voice, “ Follow and support 
us with the other boats. Three boats to each 
chanel fore and aft, the others follow and clam- 
ber up bow and stern.” 

A few vigorous pulls brought the first cutter 
abreast of the gangway, and the boarders were 
preparing for a spring, when a flash burst forth 
amidshlps, and the swivel gun poured forth its 
deadly contents ; the two starboard-side guns 
followed suit, and amid the roar of the guns and 
the crash of timber, arose the shrieks and groans 
of the wounded. “Pull, pull!” cried a score of 
angry voices; the pirate was quickly boarded, 
stem and stern, by fifty infuriated men, burning 
to revenge the death of their shipmates, while 
some of the boats stayed to pick up their wounded 
comrades. The desperate Captain Legro had 
determined on this last deed of vengeance, and 
the first cutter was crushed to atoms, the lieuten- 
ant and seventeen of her twenty-two hands killed. 
It was the last mischief the notorious pirate chief 
ever did, for though his men fought desperately, 
they were borne down by overwhelming odds. 
Bout’s crew after boat’s crew swarmed on board, 
until a hundred and fifty men-of-war’s men 
crowded the brig’s decks. In a few minutes the 
combat was over; forty-four of the seventy-five 
men composing her crew, including the Portu- 
guese, Antonio, were slain, and her decks were 
running with the blood of the wretches. Of the 
men-of-war’s men, besides the loss of the first 
cutter’s crew, tweuty-one were killed. The ter- 
rible Captain Legro, George Stanley, and twenty- 
eight others, besides the negresses, were prison- 
ers, and bound and sent below. The Enylish 
ensign was hoisted at the main gaff end, aud the 
black insignia of the pirates hauled down. 
Three hearty cheers resounded from the pirate’s 
deck, and were responded to by a gun and cheers 
from the decks of the cruiser. The wounded 
men of war's men were carefully lifted into the 
boats, and pulled on board their respective ves- 
sels. The dead also were conveyed to the ships 
they had belonged to for decent burial. The 
wounded pirates were carried into the vessel’s 
hold, and a surgeon's mate was deputed to at- 
tend to them, while the dead, and perhaps the 
dying, in some instances were ruthlessly cast into 
the sea to the hungry, expectant sharks. A lieu- 
tenant, with marines and a prize crew, were left 
on board the pirate, and the buats returned with 
the remainder to give an account of the expedi- 
tion and the capture. The Viper had ceased to 
be the scourge of the Caribbean Sea, and the in- 
famous career of Captain Legro was at an end. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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THE DESERTER. 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


BY FRANCIS ADALBERT COREY. 


Tue shadows of twilight were settling slowly. 
They crept dim and dusky into the rosy parlor 
ofa mansion situated upon the banks of the 
Hudson, casting an unusaal gloom over the gen- 
erally pleasant apartment, though in perfect 
keeping with the feelings of Major Lee, its own- 
er, as he paced rapidly back and forth the length 
of the room, his brow slightly clouded by ear- 
nest thought. It was clearly evident that some 
affair of mere than ordinary moment troubled 
him, for he had been walking there, in that same 
preoccupied way, for more than an hour. Pres- 
ently he turned, and gave the bell-rope an impa- 
tient jerk. A servant appeared in answer to the 
summons. 

“ Bid Nellie to come here,” was the command 
he made. 

The servant departed, and in a few moments 
the door again opened, and a young girl entered. 
She could not have been more than seventeen, 
and yet was possessed of all the rich beauty of 
ripened womanhood. Her features were fault- 
lessly regular and finely moulded—eyes of deep- 
ly liquid blue peeped from under the long lashes, 
curls of that beautiful brown which looks golden 
in the sunlight, fell upon her white shoulders, 
and her carriage was perfectly erect, graceful, 


fecting. They talked long and earnestly of the 
fature, and at last, Nellie said : 

“Iocan never marry you without my father’s 
consent, Maurice ; but you, and you only, will 
ever possess my heart. I will remain true to 
you through all trials. For my sake try to dis- 
tinguish yourself upon the field of battle, and 
thus gain papa’s approval. It is our only hope.” 

And the young man promised, holding the 
girl’s hand clasped tightly in his own, and look- 
ing into her truthful eyes. Early the next morn- 
ing the father and lover both departed, though 
by different stages, and sweet Nellie Lee was 
left alone in the home of her childhood, with on- 
ly two old servants to protect her in their absence. 

Three months went slowly by, very slowly in- 
deed to our fair heroine. She saw nothing of 
the absent, though hearing from them quite fre- 
quently. Major Lee wrote many long, loving 
letters, and sent home to her, but Maurice was 
silent, for she had refused to correspond with 
him while away. But her father spoke of him 
frequently, and each time with growing respect, 
dwelling upon his bravery and noble exploits, 
expatiating upon them in glowing terms, as 
something Nellie would like best to hear about. 
He seemed to have really begun to like the young 
man, when one day the girl received a letter 
from him which dashed all her bright hopes to 
the ground. The following is an extract : 


“By the way, Nellie, dear, the suspicions 


which I always confessed I entertained of this 
Maurice Campbell, #ere not without a cause. I 





and lady-like. She came forward with a bright, 
happy smile parting her rosy lips. 

“What do you wish, dear papa?” she asked. 

“To have a little talk with you, Nellie. I 
may not have another chance. You know I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

“Yes.” And the joyous face clouded a little. 
“Tam sorry, papa, so sorry! I shall be very 
lonesome when you are gone; but your country 
needs you most, and for her sake, I will give 
you up without a murmur.” 

“You are a dear, unselfish body, and a dear 
lover of your native land !” said the father, with 
some emotion. 

“T hope so. My years are few in number, 
but I have lived long enough to learn to hate the 
haughty British tyrants as much as I am capa- 
ble of disliking anybody. América has been un- 
der their feet quite long enough! I look eagerly 
forward to the time when she shall take her 
proper place among the nations of the earth. 
There must be strife first. Blood has already 
been spilled, and more will follow. You are go- 
ing to battle in the noble cause, and I shall bid 
you godspeed, with a brave heart ” 

“Tam sure you will, Nellie. But I have call- 
ed you here to talk of something else. I may 
not have time to say all I wish in the morning, 
I shall be so busy.” He paused a moment, and 
the girl’s eyes sought the floor. 

“ What is it, papa?” she asked, ina low voice. 

“Nellie, you have always been a good and 
obedient’ child, but ifone thing you have done 
very wrong. Without my consent you have 
formed an unfortunate attachment, and it must 
be broken off. I did not dream of such a result 
when I invited Maurice Campbell to visit us. I 
have remarked for several days how you stood 
toward each other, but he is not the husband I 
would have chosen for you.”” 

“What are your objections to him?” Nellie 
ventured to ask. 

“I do not consider he is worthy of you, my 
child. I have lived longer than you, and am 
the best judge of one of my own sex. Therefore 
I warn you against young Campbell, for I do 
not consider him deserving of such a prize.” 

“Did he ever commit a bad action, to your 
knowledge ?” 

“OQ, no indeed! I know but very little about 
him. If he were a true, right feeling man, would 
he not have been fighting the battles of his coun- 
try long ere this ?” 

“He is going to-morrow, papa. He could 
not leave before. He will join the patriot army 
under the brave Washington. You see you can- 
not charge him with inactivity now !” 

“Tf this is the trath. Who told you, Nellie?” 

“ He did, himself,” answered the girl, blushing. 

“Where have you seen him lately ?” 

“We have met quite often. I didn’t know 
you'd be displeased.” 

“TI am not—only sorry. But you mustn’t 
see him again.” 

“T have promised to meet him to night, papa, 
to bid him good by. After this I will make no 
more appointments, until Ican do so without 
incurring your displeasure.” 

“Thank you, Nellie. I love you all the bet- 
ter for your ready compliance. It has taken a 
great load from my heart. Were I only sure 
young Campbell is to be trusted, I would gladly 
give you to him, if your heart is interested. As 
it is, Icannot. There is also another reason. I 
have partly promised your hand to some one else.” 

“If I give up Maurice for your sake, papa, 
you must not expect me to receive any other 
lover instead.” 

“You shall act your own pleasure in regard 
to that. I never shall attempt to force you to 
marry any one. But Ralph Burton has made 
overtures for your hand, and I have given him 
encouragement to persevere. It would afford 
me much pleasure, if you would learn to regard 
his attentions favorably.” 

“Ralph Burton! Why, papa, I am surprised 
at you! He is a mean, cowardly fellow, not fit 
to have a wife !”’ 

“I fear you misjudge him. He is a very 
strong patriot.”’ 

“TI doubt that. If there ever was a hypocrite, 
he is that one. So strong is my belief, that I 
solemnly promise, if he does not tarn out to be 
a royalist to his heart's ease, in the end, I will 
marry any one you may choose 1d 

Major Lee laughed a litce at the earnest face 
with which his daughter said this, and returned 

“Please to remember your promise. I may 
yet call for its fulfilment.” 

And so they parted—the father to finish his 
preparations for an early start in the morning, 
and the daughter to seek her lover in the garden. 
The parting of the young couple was very af- 





was, h er, peng by look upon him with 
a more favorable eye (for, to tell the truth, the 
fellow has done some very noble deeds lately), 
when, nearly a week since, he suddenly deserted, 
one night—left the army! Of course he is dis- 
graced forever. Iam sorry for your sake, Nel- 
lie, for I have had fw eye on ie rascal, and, 
had he gone on as well as he begun, I could have 
received him quite gladly as ason-inlaw. As 
it is, 1 am sure you will never think of wedding 
him, for I know you detest a traitor as much as 
myself, and I fear he will yet become one. I 
really can’t conceive what made him desert, for 
cowardice was certainly not one of his failings. 
Strive to forget him, for my sake, darling.” 


We will say nothing of the surprise, grief, 
shame of Nellie, as she read this. Had Maurice 
Campbell, the man whom she had learned to 
love so much, had he indeed proved so false, and 
recreant to every sense of honor? God forgive 
him! Three days afterward, as she and black 
Hester the cook sat alone in the kitchen of the 
farmhouse (old Pomp the only male servant be- 
ing gone), there came 9 hurried rap upon the 
outer door. Before Hester could reach it, it was 
pushed hastily open, and a man entered, dusty, 
and travel-stained. One single glance into his 
face was all that was required for Nellie to recog- 
nize him. It was Maurice! The high-minded 
girl neither went forward nor spoke, but waited 
for the young man to approach. He seized both 
her hands in eager greeting, as he exclaimed : 

“ How glad I am to see you again, Nellie!” 

The girl looked him sieadily in the face, but 
made no answer. 

“Wm rte Gee aeimy + “Weve you vo 
word of welcome?” 

“None,” was the cold reply. 

“ Explain yourself. What is the meaning of 
this ?” asked the young man, with apparent sar- 
prise. “Affairs must have taken a strange turn, 
if Miss Lee forgets her frionds so soon.” 

“ You and I are friends no longer, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” she returned. “I claim no companion- 
ship with deserters and traitors !” 

Young Campbell gave a start of surprise. 

“What! have you found that out so very 
soon ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, I have already learned of your treachery. 
O, Maurice, Maurice!’ she cried, now complete- 
ly breaking down; “how could you have be- 
come so base? I had such strong hopes of you 
when you went away. Now they are all crush- 
ed. Henceforth we must be entire strangers.” 

“Don’t say that, Nellie, O, don’t say that! 
There may be some extenuating circumstance— 
you may yet furgive me.” 

“T can neither forget nor forgive. If your sin 
had been anything else, perhaps I might, but 
this seems the worst thing you could have done 
--forsaking your country, when she is so much 
in need of your services !’” 

“ Wait a little, Nellie, before you believe me 
entirely bad. Something may yet happen to 
prove the contrary. But I have no time to talk 
of this now. For two days a lawless band of 
tories has been on my track, and they cannot be 
tar away at this moment. I am too weary to go 
much farther to-night. Can you forget your 
resentment enough to conceal me somewhere ?” 

“My God! Are you, then, in danger, Mau- 
rice? Yes, yes, those dreadful men must not 
get you in their clutches! We will hide you if 
it is possible. Do you suppose the house will be 
searched ?” 

“Tt is more than likely.” 

“Then [can think of no place where you 
would be likely to remain secure. Heaven help 
me, or I shall go wild!” 

“ Don’t take it so much to heart, Nellie,” 
said the young man, soothingly. Then, after 
thinking a moment, he exclaimed : 

“T have an idea. Hester the cook and I are 
of about the same size. Send her to one of the 
neighbors, and I will take her place. Are you 
willing to go, Hester ?” 

“ Laws, massa, I'd do anything missus tole me.” 

“Then I suppose it is all settled. You had 
better go at once, before the soldiers find you here. 
Only give me one of your longest dresses first.’” 

Her request was complied with, and in less 
than five minutes the old negro had left the 
house. Then Nellie showed Maurice to a cham- 
ber where the desired change might be made. 
When he came forth, a few minutes afterwards, 
the disguise was complete. His face and bands 
were stained to a becoming brown, he wore a 
wig which was unmistakably “ woolly,” a hand- 
kerchief was thrown over his head, after the fash- 
ion of a turban, and he was dressed in the coarse 
cotton gown then much worn by the colored 
classes. No one could have even mistrasted the 
cheat. Nellie looked up in astonishment. 

“The metamorphosis is comple! Your best 
friends would not know you !” 

“Good Lor’! I reckon fact dey wouldn't, 


missus,” he said, imitating exactly, Hester's 
voice and manner. 

At this moment the sound of a bugle was 
heard near at hand. 

“ They are coming,” said Maurice, looking out 

Nellie approached the window. A party of 
| horsemen were coming at full gallop down the 
road, and only a short distance, even then, from 
the house. 

“O, what if they should suspect you, after all, 
Maurice?” cried the girl, in a terrified voice. 

“ Would you be very sorry” asked the young 
man, softly. 

“Ofcourse! Were you only a stranger, I 
should regret it.”’ 

“Would you not grieve more for me than for 
a common friend?” 

“Why should I? We never cen be more to 
each other. But we have no time to speak of 
this now. O, be careful, very careful, Maurice, 
wont you—for your own sake?” 

The horsemen had by this time reached the 
yard, and were dismounting. Soon there came 
a heavy knock upon the door. Maurice paused, 
with his hand upon the latch. 

“Now be brave and calm—fear nothing, my 
Nellie,” he said. ‘“ Rest assured no one shall 
insult you when I am by.” 

Before the girl could make any return to this, 
the knock was repeated, louder and more imper- 
ative. Maurice gave one of the chairs a kick, 
and then opened the door. 

“Seems to me it takes a good while to stir 
you up,” said a man of about thirty, standing in 
the porch, and appearing to be the leader of the 
party. “Hope you'll come quicker next time.” 

“T ’clare to gracious, massa, I started jest as 
soon as I could. Dese ole legs wont carry me 
80 fast as dey used to. I stumbled over a chair, 
anyhow, I’s in sich a tew.” 

“ Well, never mind ; where’s your master?” 

“Gone souf dis long time, to fight de Eng- 
lishers.”’ 

“In whose charge has he left his house and 
property ?” 

“ Missus, mine, and ole Pomps. We're sort 
of in company, you see.” 

The tory leader laughed a little, and then said : 

“Well, don’t stand there in the way. We 
shall be obliged to see your mistress, I suppose, 
if Major Lee is away.” 

He strode past her, and entered the kitchen. 
Nellie bad heard his voice at the door, and had 
recognized it atonce. It was Ralph Burton! 
Indeed she had not suspected the genui of 
his patriotic sentiments without just cause. He 
was in truth a tory of the rankest kind. He had 
only pretended to be a patriot for a little while, 
hoping thus to gain the good will of Major Lee, 
and through him, that of his daughter. He had 
kept up the show of patriotism until 
ces had compelled him to take a more open 
course. Nellie’s heart throbbed painfully, and 
she was almost faint from grief and fear, yet out- 
wardly she continued calm, and she advanced to 
meet Captain Burton without a sign of emotion, 
§ Suve some Hiiie surprise. 

“Are you alone, Miss Lee?” he asked, in a 
respectful tone. 

“Yes sir, Hester and I,” returned Nellie, very 
quietly. 

“T regret being obliged to put you to trouble, 
miss, but—” 

“Well, sir, what do you wish?” asked the 
girl, seeing he hesitated. 

“The fact is, we were informed that a noted 
rebel, bearing important papers, was somewhere 
in this vicinity, and we have been in pursuit of 
him for two days, now. An hour since we were 
sure he was not far away, and shortly afterwards 
we saw a man enter the house here, while we 
were on the summit of the hill. He came from 
the road, and much resembled the one we are af- 
ter, though, of course, we were too far away to 
distinguish him very plainly ” 

“Laws, massa, dat was nobody but Pomp, my 
ole man. Don’t see how you could think sich a 
black nig as he was a white man. Golly, 
wouldn’t he feel stuck-up, if he ony know’d it ?” 

And Hester, or the p age who appeared to 
be Hester, laughed quite gleefut!y at the thought. 

“IT think it quite probable we were mistaken, 
but it will do no harm to be on the safe side. 
Will you be kind enough to give us permission 
to search the house ?” 

“Certainly, for it would be useless to refuse 
when the power is all in your own hands. Bat 
I assure you no one will be found concealed here 
whom you have not already seen. But it is not 
likely such a statement from me will convince you.” 

“If you say you have not given shelter to this 
rebel, I shall be bound to believe you. But we 
must make a show of searching the premises, to 
satisfy the men, you know.” 

Nellie bowed assent to this remark, and gave 
the keys into the hands of the officer, requesting 
him to invite the men to satisfy themselves. 

“T ‘clare for it, missus, hope ye aint goin’ ter 
let ’em nasty sojer chaps come in on de clean 
floors! It'll look wus ’n a hog-pen in less than 
half an hour!” 

“We cannot help it now, Hester,” Nellie re- 
trrned. “Try, for my sake, to bear it as pa- 
tientiy as you can.” 

Captain Barton beckoned for four or five men 
to enter, and, resigning the keys Nellie had given 
him, into the hands of one of them, he directed 
them to make a thorough search of the pre mises, 
avoiding as mach as possible to discover al! un- 
necessary privacies. When they had departed, 
he turned to Nellie, and said 

“Do not fear for yourself, my dear Mis« Lee. 
You and yours shall not be harmed, if it is in 
my power to prevent it. I will remain near to 
protect you.” 

 Bress ye, I'd like to see one o’ dem nasty 
devils raisin’ their fingers at her, dat I would '” 











know what hurt ’em, ef I could on'y come near 
enuff their heads wid de broomstick. ‘Fore de 
Lor’, I ‘clare dey wouldn't!” 

“You see what an ally my father left me in 
Hester,” Nellie said, with an uneasy smile 

“ Yes, if Lever saw fire in any one's eyes, it 
was hers, just now,” returned the tory, speaking 
in a guarded tone. 





Nellie now arose, and with a gracious air, in- 
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He took 
a seat upon the sofa near her, smiling compla 
cently to himself, at the favor which was thus 
shown him. He really thoaght in his own mind, 
| he had almost made a conquest of the bewitch- 
ing little rebel, her manner towards him for the 
next half hour was so respectful, and so flatter- 
ing to his vanity. The time slipped away un- 
awares, to one, at least, and they were at last in- 


vited the captain into the sitting room 


terrupted from quite an interesting conversation, 
in the continuance of which Captain Burton be 
came more and more charmed and fascinated 
with the coquettish wiles of his companion,*by 
the entrance of Hester, saying : 

“ Did ye eber hear de beat? Dem sojer mon 
aint no better nor de wild beasts, dey’s so ill 
mannered! Dey've found de way into de pan- 
try, and got into dem jars 0 ‘serves ye set away 
so nice, and dey wont last more'n five minutes, 
longer, de way dey're puttin’ ‘em down. Hope 
de Lor’ ebry mouthfal'l!l stick in der froats !" 

“O, well, never mind, Hester,” said Nellie, 
pleasantly. And then catching up a slip of pa 
per which the seeming servant bad dropped, un- 
observed by the captain, she went on to say, af- 
ter reading the few words pencilled thereon 

“ Bat what yoa have said reminds me that the 
soldiers must be tired and hungry, after such a 
march as they have taken today. If you will 
please to excuse me for a few moments, Captain 
Burton, Hester and I will set before them what 
little provisions we have on hand.” 

The tory leader bowed, and begged her not to 
troable herself, but Nellie remained firm, and 
econ left him alone, while she found her way in- 
to the kitchen. All at once she seemed really 
anxious to extend the huspitalities of the house 
to the enemies of her country; but the reader 
will not be surprised when he knows that the pa- 
per which had been dropped for her to read, con- 
tained these words : 

“Can you think of nothing we can give these 
tories which will act asa sleeping potion! there 
is a chance for taking the whole gang !” 

Wellie and Hester bastled about quite busily 
for some time. Bread, pies, cake, doughnuts 
and cheese were distributed among the men, and 
Nellie sent two of them to the cellar to bring up 
a keg of cider. ‘This last bad been heavily druy- 
ged, and Hester passed it around, taking care 
that every man should have his share. What 
remained was left exposed, so that the soldiers 
might help themselves, which most of them did, 
quite freely. Its effects soon began to be per- 
ceptible. They reeled in their chairs, or stretch- 
ed themselves upon the floor, dropping off, one 
by one, into slumber. Captain Burton stormed 
aod fumed at first, and endeavored to arouse 
them, but he had drunk as freely as any one, 
and was soon snoring as loudly as his compan- 
ions. When sure he was safe from detection, 
Maurice threw off his assumed character, and 
said, in his natural voice : 

“ Now find me cord enough to bind these val- 
iant soldiers, and you and I will have nothing 
more to fear from them.” 

Notlie did as diremed, and soon all were sevure. 

“I wish to ask you one question, Maurice,” 
she then said. “If you have deserted from the 
American army, why should you still be an 
enemy to the British ¢” 

“ Because it is my nature, Nellie, and I can- 
not help it,” he answered. ‘ But I am going to 
let you into a secret. I know where there is a 
band of patriots encamped, not more than four 
miles away. Shall you be afraid to stay here 
alone until I reach and bring them here ?” 

“O, no! but it seems strange that you should 
take all this trouble.” 

“| wish to do my countrymen one good ser- 
vice by which they can remember me,” he an- 
swered with asmile. “I shall not be gone long. 
I will take one of the best horses in the yard, 
here, and hurry as fast as possible.”’ 

During the two long hours when Nellie kept 
guard over the sleeping soldiers, she thought 
very frequently of Maurice Campbell. She did 
not quite understand him ; he had grown to be 
something of a mystery to her. If he was really 
a deserter, how dared he to go amgng the very 
men from whom he had fled? It was all very 
strange to her. Maurice brought a little band 
of about twenty soldiers with him when he re- 
turned. The tories were only fourteen in num- 
ber. They were placed in a wagon together, 
and driven off under a strong guard. Maurice 
went with them, only stopping to bid Nellie good- 
by, first. 

“Thave done all I could for you,” she said ; 
“bat it was for the last time. I shall never do 
it again. This is our last meeting. Do not 
come again.” 

She coldly shook hands with him, and thas 
they parted. More than a week went by. Nel- 
lie was by the window in the sitting-room, look- 
ing dreamily out, when Hester entered, bearing 
a letter. She gave it to the girl, saying 

“A man jest lef it at de door for ye, miseus ”’ 

Nellie opened it. It was from Major dee, and 
read as follows : 

“I was laboring under a drendfal mistake 
when I wrote my last letter, dear child. I said 
that young Campbell had deserted & is mot 
trae! I will tell you how J made sach a mis- 
take. He was entrusted with important basiness 
of some secret nature, by the brave Washin ston 
It was necessary that no one should know of it, 
until the result was determined, and therefore he 
pretended to desert, as the surest way w keep 
down all suspicion. Now he has retarned fn 
safety, his business completed, and Washington 
has given him a captaincy for his bravery. He 
has told me all that occurred while he stopped 
with you. [still hope some day to claim him 
as a son, darling Nellie.” 


The girl looked up, her eyes fairly dancing for 


| joy. Then she noticed for the first time that 


cried Hester, her eyes snapping “ Dey nebber'd | 





Hester was watching her. 

“ De man dat brung de letter is at de door yit, 
missus,” said the negress, with asly smile, “ aud 
wants to see ye.” 

Nellie sprung ap, and ran to the porch. Maa- 
rice was there waiting, and he fond!y clasped her 
in his arms, saying 

“Ts it all clear to you now, my darling ™” 

“O, yes, yes! Can you ever forgive me for 
doubting you *” 

She raised her earnest face to his to ask the 
question, but her only answer was « shower of 
tender hisses. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRIENDSHIP’S TRIBUTE. 
BY MARY PERCIVAL 
Died in Northfield, August 16, Miss Martha P. 
Hunt, aged 33, stepdaughter of the late Samuel C. 
Allen, aq. 
Thou hast left us, friend and daughter! 
Left us for the spirit-land ; 


Where, enthroned, a choir celestial 
Hail thee to a happy band. 


Would I could watch thy spirit’s flight 
To realms of purer air, 

And see again the dear loved friends 
Who dwell in glory there. 


Hast thou greeted loving spirits ? 
Those who meet on earth no more; 

They who sleep in death, long parted 
Loved, “ not lost, but gone before.” 


O, we miss thee, friend and daughter, 
And lament thine early doom; 

While in sorrow we consigned thee 
To the dark and silent tomb! 


Sad and lonely, we bewail thee, 
Loving friend and daughter dear; 
Pure the parting gem we gave thee— 

’Twas affection’s sacred tear. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CAPTIVE OF SAINTE-MARGUERITE. 


BY WALTER 8 BOND. 

Tue clear, bright September morning shone 
cloudlessly over the blue mountains of France, 
inviting the lover of nature and the sportsman 
alike to climb their heights. Here and there, 
over the daisy-enamelled spots of fresh verdure, 
herdsmen were tending their charges, adding to 
the picturesqueness and beauty of the scene. 
Among those who eagerly sought the mountains 
was the king himself, who, with a number of his 
courtiers, had availed himself of this charming 
day, to spend it in exploring these delightful 
regions. 

Louis XIII, then reigning king, had been 
married to a Spanish princess for twenty one 
years. Nothing had occurred to mar the perfect 
felicity of this union, save the fact that it had 
produced no offspring. Year after year the hopes 
of the royal pair had been awakened, and then 
crushed in disappointment, till they had given up 
all thought of ever being blessed with children. 

To Louis himself, this circumstance was full 
of bitterness. He had so longed to perpetuate 
his race upon the throne of France, that to give 
up this darling wish was a heartfelt sorrow—yet 
it was a sorrow that he tried to conceal from the 
queen ; since every allusion to the unfortunate 
cause inflicted upon her the severest pain. 

Time had softened, in some measure, the grief, 
as it grew more and more inevitable. The at- 
tachment of the royal pair was too firmly cement- 
ed to droop even before this ; and now, upon this 
very morning, they had parted for the day, as 
young lovers part, with kisses and tender words, 
and a fervently-breathed prayer that God would 
protect and bless each other. 





It was high noon upon the mountains. The 
courtiers drooped before the bright warm atmo- 
sphere, and sought out leafy dells, where they 
could repose from weariness until the sinking 
afternoon sun should tempt them homeward. 
The king followed their example for awhile ; but 
a restless spirit possessed him, and he started 
from a brief slumber, ready and willing to per- 
form another tramp over the mountains. He 
looked round upon the assembled sleepers ; there 
were old men—as old, or older than himself— 
with brows on which were indented the furrows 
made by a long course of struggles after distinc- 
tion. There were bright young hearts, that had 
basked only in the sunshine of favor, and had 
never felt the pressure of misfortune. There 
were the calm, peaceful faces of those who were 
borne lightly upon the tide of public life, not 
caring nor struggling ; thinking little of the hon- 
ors of that native height into which they were 
born, and dreaming of no reverse, no loss of 
wealth or position—and, above all, looking for 
no change in the friendship of their beloved 
sovereign. 

“T ought to be a good king!’ he murmured 
to himself, as he surveyed the group of attached 
followers ; and as he looked again upon one—a 
young and beautiful boy, whose long, bright 
curls were blown by the soft wind—he thought, 
if God had but given him a child, here was the 
type he would have asked. 

Following his own thoughts, in which hope 
had no share, he wandered pensively along until 
he lost sight of the group, and could only dimly 
discern the figure of the man who had stood as 
armed sentinel outside of the circle. Leaning on 
his rifle, this man had so far caught the infection 
of slumber from the sleepers around him, that 
he had not heard the king when he stole gently 
away. At that time there was little danger to the 
sovereign’s person had he ranged the hills alone ; 
but he thought merrily how he would threaten 
Jean Duplessis with the loss of his head, if he 
slept again upon his post. 

He went on until he reached an open prospect, 
where two or three herdsmen were employed 
with their charges. One of these, an old man, 
interested Louis deeply. He had seen perilous 
days, and spoke of them with something of the 
renewed fire of his youth. Without discovering 
himself to be the monarch, Louis threw himself 
upon the grass and listened to the flowing talk of 
the old man, who never suspected his auditor to 
be more than a simple gentleman, perhaps a 
travelling artist, who was roaming the hills in 
search of the picturesque. Often had his own 
venerable figure been sketched by these wander- 
ing lovers of art, and he was perhaps thought 
too vain of such attention. 

As the conversation lengthened, this man and 
another, who seemed to resemble him, and who, 
as Louis learned, was his younger brother, ex- 
changed a few passing words upon the science of 
astrulogy. The monarch caught up the tone, 
and sinding that they had both studied the ait 
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he desired them to give him some specimen of | 
their knowledge; and mentioned that he would | 
like to know the future destiny of Frauce. Apart 
from each other, they both foretold precisely the | 
same thing, namely, that within the year there | 
would be twin-heirs born to the throne, who 
would bring the kingdom to a series of couvuls- | 
ing civil wars. 

The monarch departed with a slow step, and 
a grave, thoughtful brow, and joined his cour- 
tiers, who had not yet awaked. Rousing them | 
from their slumbers in a tone so serious that 
they believed some strange event had taken place 
since they slept, and forgetting his intended jest 
with the sentinel, he led the way homeward, 

What wonder, if the queen started and grew 
pale and red by turns, as in the monarch’s 
strangely-disturbed sleep that night she heard, 
over and over again, the herdsmen’s prophecy ! | 
What wonder, if she closed not her eyes until 
the dawn awoke the king, and he told her the 
marvellous story which neither could credit, and 
which the queen only looked upon as a mad- 
man’s tale? 

A year passed—a year ofold wishes revived — 
of new hopes falling softly upon their hearts—of 
tenderly blossoming joy. It was September 
when this new balm had been poured over the 
bitterness of past years, and on the fifth day of 
the next September, 1638, the parents were glad- 
dened—almost insane with the joy of beholding 
the prophecy fulfilled. 

Long and earnestly had Louis pondered the 
prediction. Often had he seen in imagination the 
cruel perspective which the astrologers had open- 
ed of the future convulsions which should shake 
the kingdom of France to its centre. And as 
often had he meditated, with a policy at once 
unwise and unnatural, and strangely inappropri- 
ate to his title as Louis the Just, a plan to hide 
the existence of one of the children, should such 
an event as their birth indeed come to pass. He 
who had so longed for the blessed sound of foot 
and voice belonging to his own household—he 
who had ‘so ardently hoped to be succeeded by 
one of his own race, and had wept bitterly in 
solitude at the disappointment of his hopes, now 
projected the concealment, if not the death, of 
one whom might give him. Strange that 
men should thus pervert the good of life, and 
voluntarily sow the wind that brings so bitter a 
harvest in the whirlwind! Strange that he thus 
seeks the “ curse of granted wishes !”” 

Whether this was the birth of one child or two 
was, however, kept a secret impenetrable to all, 
except the few to whom might have been admin- 
istered a bribe so powerful, or a threat so terrible, 
as to secure their lasting silence. There are 
those living who believe that Louis XIV. had a 
twin brother—and the strange and mournfully 
interesting story of one who was a mystery and a 
shadow upon that stage of time contemporary 
with that monarch, in part confirms the unutter- 
able injustice that comes back to us in connection 
with the memory of Louis, so falsely called The 
Just. 
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Never had the sunshine of heaven fallen more 
softly bright upon the clustering vines of la belle 
France, than that of the twenty-eighth of May, 
1686. All over the green hills and pleasant val- 
leys of that fair land was light, and beauty, and 
verdure. The grapes were blossoming into 
sweetest fragrance, the dew shone like diamonds 
over countless roses and lilies, and the blue wa- 
ters with their lovely islands swelled and spark- 
led in the sunshine like a sea of diamonds. Afar 
the green isle of Sainte-Marguerite lay in emerald 
light, and from its one castellated tower one 
might have witnessed a scene in which hill and 
valley, blue waters and green isles, calm skies 
and sunny slopes, would all have been forgotten. 

Upon this fairy isle stood the castle of Pigne- 
rol, of which this was the solitary tower. The 
governor of the tower was Monsieur de Sainte- 
Mars, whose person was well known to all in the 
vicinity of Sainte-Marguerite. On this day the 
governor was brought from the opposite shore 
and landed at the castle at an early hour. This 
was nothing strange or mysterious ; but when he 
was followed by two others, one of whom was a 
stranger of no ordinary apparent rank, and wore 
an unusual costume, no spectator could have for- 
borne to watch curiously the events that might 
follow. 

The stranger wore a kingly garb adorned with 
gold buttons. On these the letter M was dis- 
tinctly engraved. All the appointments of his 
dress were rich and tasteful. Although the day 
was warm as midsummer, he wore a black ca- 
pote, fastened at the throat by a clasp of rich 
diamonds, that shone and sparkled upon the su- 
perb Genoa velvet that formed the ample collar. 
Above the collar the long, bright chestnut hair 
fell down in heavy masses, catching the sun- 
beams, and converted by them into gleams of 
liquid gold. The face was not visible; from 
brow to chin it was imp bly led by a 
black velvet mask, that left nothing but the ears 
uncovered. A regal presence was the stranger’s. 
Not the reigning king himself wore so sovereign 
an air; yet the incessant watch and ward that 
was held over him showed that a prison was his 
destination in the grim old tower, however gentle 
might be his jailers, however magnificent his 
surroundings. 

And so it proved. Monsieur de Sainte-Mars 
watched him with a scrutiny that took in the 
slightest movement; yet his air toward the stran- 
ger was one of the deepest, most respectful rev- 
erence. He stood aside for him to precede him 
up the stone steps cut in the low sea-wall, and 
the three men then proceeded to the tower. Once 
there, no egress was again allowed the more dis- 
tinguished of the two. The other, who was 
merely an attendant, was occasionally let out, 
but was not allowed to speak to any person, save 
the governor, nor was he permitted to leave the 
castle. 

Such close surveillance could not be exercised 
over any bat a prisoner of state ; and public cari- 
osity to know who was thus guarded was alive. 
Private suspicion, in some few persons who had 
watched events with catlike stealthiness for years, 











and who never stopped short till they arrived at 
the last conclusion, pointed to the Man in the 
Mask as the lost broiberof Louis XIV. Among 


these persons were the herdsmen of the moun- 
tains, who believed—nay, were sure—that the 


| destiny of the throne of France had been fulfilled, 


and that the heirs to it still existed in the persons 
of twin brothers, and that this regal-looking 
prisoner was one. 

O, but it was a cruel and terrible thing—this 
kingly policy, devised by a father, and perpetu- 
ated by a brother! How must the doom of cap- 


tivity have been aggravated by this knowledge— | 


if the prisoner indeed knew all the circumstances eee ae ny tm advance, being discontinued at the 
of the time paid for. 


of his royal birth and station ! 


‘ml, the blood of kings, 
A proud, unmingling river, through my veins 
Flows iu lone brightness—and its gifts are chains! 
Kings'—I had silent vi-ions of deep biiss, 
Leaving their thrones far distant, and for this 

am cast under their triumphal car, 

An insect to be crushed 0, heaven is far— 
Earth, pitilers!”’ 

The prisoner was designated as Marthioli. 
Why this name was given him is a mystery, and 
so is indeed everything that pertains to a person- 
age so strangely situated as he was. 

During his confinement at Sainte Marguerite 
he was visited by a person of great distinction— 
the minister of Louis XLV., Luvois. The whole 
bearing of this distinguished visitor was that of 
the deepest reverence. He remained standing in 
his presence, and addressed him in atone and 
words of deference, as men speak to royalty 
alone; and Marthioli replied to him in that gra- 
cious voice, which they who sometimes chanced 
to hear in passing in boats beneath the tower 
windows, declared to be of divinest melody—so 
rich and rare, that men wept when they heard it, 
while thinking that those musical tones would 
never be heard where best they had a right to be 
heard. 

Meantime no murmur of captivity passed those 
royal lips to his warders, The songs that some- 
times startled the rowers upon the lake at mid- 
night had a deep undertone of sadness, wild and 
heart-breaking; but to no ear came any other 
token that the noble soul was eating itself out of 
its mortal prison, or that it rebelled—as it must 
surely have done— against the fearful path which 
no human foot perhaps ever trod before. 

Once a boat crossed the lake at sunset, and a 
man clad like a fisherman held the oars. There 
was another figure clad in gray, like # friar—and 
then from Sainte-Marguerite’s tower sounded 
forth the song of a captive and the music from a 
guitar of sweetest melody. 

They listened and gazed; and while listening 
and gazing thus, something fell from the window, 
floated for a moment on the rippling wave, and 
was caught by the fisherman. It was a roll of 
linen, written over in Spanish. The friar had 
scarce glanced it over, when the governor of 
Sainte-Marguerite appeared at the landing-place, 
and ina voice of rage and fear ordered him to 
resign it, and to land immediately. He took 
them to a room where he kept them for hours, 
questioning them. In vain—the monk knew 
nothing, or would know nothing; and the fisher- 
man was genuinely ignorant. He made them 
tell him where he might find them; and, as a 
signifi Yotegpe hie depire vo learn 
this, is the fact the monk was found dead in his 
bed three days afterwards. 

Twelve years found the prisoner still at Sainte- 
Marguerite. Then he was sent to the horrible 
dungeons of the Bastile, and orders were given 
to take his life, if he should discover himself. 
Even to the physician he was forbidden to un- 
mask. Nothing but the fair hand, soft and 
smooth as a lady’s, could meet his inspection. 
When Louis XIV. was asked by Laborde, his 
confidential attendant, the name of his prisoner, 
he only answered coldly, that he pitied him, but 
that his detention injured none but himself. 
“ You cannot know him,” he said ; “ his captivity 
prevents greater misfortunes from happening.” 

At ten in the evening of November 18, 1703, 
the mortal prison that held a royal spirit released 
its captive. He died calmly, peacefully. The 
world knew not the inward struggles of that 
spirit. They could not sound its depths, nor 
know how often it had spread its wings for the 
freedom that never came until the tie between 
earth and heaven was sundered. 

Two days after the remains were buried in the 
cemetery of Saint Paul, under the name of Mar 
thioli. The mystery that so deeply oppressed 
the hearts of those who knew the little that could 
be known in life, received no solution at his 
death ; but while kings and monarchs are remem- 
bered, his memory will not be forgetten upon the 
pages of history. 








THE RAG-GATHEREBRS OF PARIS. 


The following are some details relative to the 
rag gatherers of Paris :—The number of persons 
of that calling, who almost all reside in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rue Mouffetard, in lodging- 
houses, is about 400—270 being males and 130 
females. About three-fifths of the whole are 
aged only from 17 to 36. They sleep in roows 
without any distinction as to sex. The price 
they pay for lodgings is fifteen or twenty centimes 
per night. The rag-gatherer retires to rest at 
five or six o’clock in the afternoon, and gets up 
at eleven. He then goes his rounds, and when 
he has terminated, he enters some public house 
in the neighborhood of the markets, and remains 
there till daybreak. He afterwards—if not too 
drunk—recommences his rounds, and terminates 
them at about nine o’clock. He then returns 
home, classifies the things he hag collected, sells 
those which are cumbersome, and puts the others 
aside to wait till he shall have accumulated a 
certain quantity. These operations he has ter- 
minated about eleven, and his time afterward, up 
to the hour of rest, is most commonly passed in 
drinking. Some elderly couples live together, 
and for the sake of cheapness, eat in their lody- 
ings; but most of the rag-gatherers take their 
meals in wretched cook-shups. The rag gather- 
ers are divided into two classes—one composed 
of persons who thoroughly understand the busi- 
ness and make money by it, and the other who 
content themselves with earning enough for the 
day’s food and lodging. Both sell what the 
collect to persons who possess some little capital. 





“ A certain amount of opposition,” says John 
Neal, ‘is a great help to aman.” Kites rise 
against the wind, and not with the wind; even a 
head wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in adead calm. 
Let no man wax pale, therefore, because of op- 

ition ; opposition is what be wants and must 
ave to be guod for anything. Hardship is the 
native soil of manhood and selfreliance He 
that cannot abide the storm without flinching, 
lies down by the wayside, to be overlooked or 
furgutien. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. D.—The finest black Pekoe tea consists of the 
spring buds as they begin to expand. Bohea, 
called large tea by the Chinese, trom the size of 
its leaves, is the lowest description of tea, as it is 
made from the leaves which are allowed to re- 
main on the shrub untl they are full grown and 
coarse. It is a general rule that all tea is fine in 
proportion to the tenderness and immaturity of 
its leaves. 

InquineR.—The Bible is a singular book, and texts 

may be found in it for all occasions. Thus, for 
instance, an appropriate text for a patriotic dis- 
course may be found in the nineteenth verse of 
the thirteenth chapter ot Jeremiah:—* The cities 
of the South shall be shut up, and none shall open 
them.” 

. T.—Some of the religious representations of the 
Old World are very suggestive. An image of 
Christ on the cross is hung at the entrance of 
every vineyard on the Rhine, denoting that he is 
the * God of the Vine.” 

So.prer.—In the reign of Henry VIIL. white was 
the prevailing English uniform. Under Eliza- 
beth, dark green or russet distinguished the in- 
fantry, while scarlet cloaks were worn by the 
cavairy.—The first standing army in England 
was established by Oliver Cromwell. 

DiscovERER.—The natural wonders discovered in 
our country are many of them very remarkable. 
We see it stated that a new cave has been dis- 
covered near Cave City, Kentucky, which has 
been named Osceola. if glitters with wonderful 
stalactites and stalagmite formations, and abounds 
with coral and sparkling pools. It is attracting 
great attention from the curious and the scientific. 

L. B.—It has been ascertained by recent experi- 
ments that at a depth of eight thousand feet be- 
low the surface of the sea there exist living beings 
of sedentary habits, and mostly belonging to such 
species as has been very seldom found at more 
accessible depths. 

Hisroricus.— he state department of the United 
States has collected during the last seventy years 
more than three thousand volumes of American, 
English, French, Spanish, Mexican and Chinese 
hewspapers. 7 

Joxer.— he saying “ never anything else,” lately 
so common, came from the reply of Lamb to 
Coleridge, who was asked by the latter if he ever 
heard him preach. “ { never heard you do any- 
thing else,” was the reply of the witty Elia. 

ARTILLERIST.—When red-hot shot is fired, the ord- 
nance used is elevated to the position desired be- 
fore the gun is shotted. The powder in the gun 
is kept trom explosion by means of the wadding. 
Between the explosive substance and the heated 
mass are generally three layers of wads. That 
next to the ball is dry, the second is wet, and 
upon the powder a dry piece rests. The ball is 
discharged soon after being placed in the cannon. 





THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
Without question, one of the most attractive 


forms in which literature can be presented to the 


public, is that of theatrical representations. The 


universality of dramatic entertainments is a proof 
of their adaptedness to the taste and feeling of 
mankind. Amid the highest social and intellec- 
sual rofinomemt, ac well as im the almong savage 
phases of life, the drama, or something like it, 
flourishes and has its being. With us it flour- 


ishes under peculiar and anomalous circum- 


stances. While Germany has its national drama, 


Italy its national drama (if we embrace lyrical 
dramas), France and England their national 
dramas, America has no national drama. We 
have a plenty of good American authors, enough 
to show that the Anglo-American race is capable 
of furnishing the mimic art with worthy profes- 
sors; and yet we have but very few American 
pieces, the staple offered to the public being the 
product of a foreign market. This is not surely 
for want of talent , the talent for romance writing 
is very nearly akin to that required for writing 
for the stage, and we have produced romance 
writers of the very first talent and success. It 
cannot be because we want national subjects for 
plays. Cooper has demonstrated in his long se- 
ries of novels how fertile is the field of American 
scenery, history, character and incident. 

The early colonial struggles between the set- 
tlers and the aboriginal inhabitants are full of 
dramatic interest, and their history abounds with 
incidents of startling character and stranger than 
fiction ; but of all that period we have only one 
very indifferent yet highly successful play, pre- 
senting a faulty outline of Philip of Pokanoket, 
the Pequod sachem of Mount Hope. The old 
French war has found no dramatist for its 
achievements. Going further west, we find 
ample materials for the stage in the marvellous 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, with the splendid 
scenes that story presents of the singular social 
and religious customs of the Aztecs, the gor- 
g of their c and their desp 
valor contrasted with the fanatic chivalry of the 
Spaniards. The American Revolution is fraught 
with events now quite remote, and well suited to 
the purposes of fiction, and full of the deepest 
interest to every American. Yet the subject of 
this great struggle for independence has furnished 
only material for a few miserable melo-dramas, 
made up of deep traps, sawdust and horses. Be- 
sides the revolutionary incidents and period, there 
are the wild scenes of the West, too, with the 
wild, strongly individualized pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, fit material for the stage, and still they 
remain unclaimed and unappropriated treasures. 

Why is this? It is owing principally to the 
short sighted parsimony of managers. If a dra- 
matic author, nobly ambitious of doing some- 
thing worthy of the American stage, presents 
himself to one of these gentlemen, and sounds 
him touching the production of an original piece, 
he will probably be told, “ My dear sir, we can- 
not afford to purchase new pieces—it wont pay, 
because we can get printed copies of hundreds of 
excellent English pieces that have never been 
played in this country, for a sixpence or a shil- 
ling sterling each. It’s no use, sir—no use to 
pay for native talent.” 

We say this nigzardliness is short-sighted, be- 
cause foreign pieces, representing foreign cus- 
toms, characters, localities and interests, cannot 
possibly enlist the sympathies and enchain the 
attention of an American audience, nor can they 
rally to the support of foreign authors as they 
would to that of their own countrymen. When 


native talent has been encouraged, it bas paid 
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ally for an American play, he secured the 


| * Gladiator,” a really excellent production, and 
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brought into notice and activity Dr. Bird, whose 


| silence, atatime when he promised so mach, 


peined and surprised every one. We may vet 
have a national drama, but until we do, we must 
be content to hope for a good time coming. 
eS ee 
CURIOUS DYING SCENES. 

According to Fielding, Jonathan Wild picked 
the pocket of the ordinary while he exhorted him 
on the cart, and went out of the world with the 
parson’s corkscrew and thamb-bottle in his hand. 
Pieronius, who was master of the ceremonies and 
inventor of pleasure at the court of Nero, when 
he saw that elegant indulgence was giving place 
to coarse debauchery, perceived at once that his 
term of favor had arrived, and it was time to die. 
He resolved to anticipate the tyrant, and disrobe 
death of his paraphernalia of terror. According- 
ly, he entered a warm bath and opened his veins, 
composed verses, jested with his familiar assovi- 
ates, and died off by insensible degrees. Demo- 
critus, the laughing philosopher, disliking the in- 
conveniences and infirmities of a protracted old 
age, made up his mind to die on a certain day; 
but to oblige his sister, he postponed his depar- 
ture until the feasts of Ceres were over. He 
supported nature on a pot of honey to the ap- 
pointed hour, and then expired by arrangement. 
Jerome Garden, a celebrated Italian physician, 
starved himself gradually, and calculated with 
such mathematical nicety, as to hit the very day 
and hour foretold. When Rabelais was dying 
the cardinal sent a page to inquire how he was. 
Rabelais joked with the envoy until he found his 
strength declining and his last moments ap- 
proaching. He then said, “Tell his eminence 
the state in which you left me. I am going to 
inquire into a great possibility. He is in a snug 
nest; let him stay there as long as he can. Draw 
the curtain ; the farce is over.” 





THE FRENCH POPULATION. 

The French census recently taken discloses 
some curious facts. Among these is an excess 
of marriages in the large towns and cities of 
France over those in the country, proportionately 
to population. It also appears that but about 
seven widows in every hundred marry again, 
while twice that ratio of widowers re-enters the 
connubial state. A majority of male children 
fire shown to be born of parents of nearly the 
same age. The average duration of wedded life, 
in 1856, was twenty-five years, against twenty- 
three years and two months in 1836. One-third 
of the men and about one-half of the women 
yearly married are unable to sign their names. 
This proportion, however, does not hold in the 
department of the Seine, where only one man in 
nineteen and one woman in six are unable to 
write. In the same department, also, the propor- 
tion of children born out of wedlock and legiti- 
mated by the subsequent marriage of their pa- 
rents. is much greater than in the provin ial 
towns, and is smallest of all in the rural districts. 

oC CO 

Burravo, N. ¥.—Probably no place in the 
Union has been less adversely affected by the war 
than Buffalo. Business generally, thus tar dur- 
ing the season, has been nearly up to its usual 
standard. Famous as Buffalo has hitherto been, 
as the great grain mart of the world, she is this 
year outstripping all precedent—the quantity thus 
far received being largely in advance of any for- 
mer season; and it bids fair to reach an aggro- 
gate of over sixty millions of bushels! Those 
most conversant with this immense trade express 
themselves astonished at its wonderful growth. 





Frencu GLeanens.—Instead of its being en 
act of generosity on the part of French farrhers 
in allowing their fields to be gleaned by the poor, 
it seems that the poor have the right by law; 
and the farmer has no right to turn his sheep 
into his own field till two days after the crops 
have been carried off. 





Wispom.—Never be ashamed of confessing 
your ignorance, for the wisest man upon earth is 
ignorant of many things, insomuch that what he 
knows is mere nothing in comparison with what 
he does not know. There cannot be a greater 
folly in the world than to suppose that we know 
everything. 





Femace Revence.—Two women cowhided 
& smooth-tongued married man in the fourteenth 
ward in New York, recently, who had deluded 
the young affections of one, and proved false to 
his marital vows to the other. 

—_—_—_——~? se —————— 

Roya Sature.—It has been proclaimed that 
in future the royal salute shall consist of the first 
six bars of ‘“‘ God save the Queen,” played twice 
over for her majesty, but once only for any other 
member of the royal family. 





War or tHe Wortp—If the speculator 
misses his aim, everybody cries out, “he’s a 
fool,” and sometimes, “he's a rogue” If he 
succeeds, they besiege his door, and demand hie 
daughter in marriage. 





How tuey Dirrer.—An Irishman fights be- 
fore he reasons; a Scotchman reasons before he 
fights; a Yankee is not particular—will do either 
to suit his customers. 





Artistic —Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, has 
completed her colossal statue of Colonel Benton, 
which will be cast in bronze and placed in St. 
Louis. 





Just s0.—A man’s worldly success is best 
promoted by so conducting himself as to secure 
the good-will, instead of the ill-will, of hus fellow- 
men. 

-@pseme ———— 

Task teee Lire —Affection or love is what 
constitutes the life of every person, fur whatever 
the affection is, such is the whole man. 

—_——— emwe@me -- —— 

Jcatice —Love of jastice in the generality of 

mea is only the fear of suffering from injustice 
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EXTRA PRINCESSES DISPOSED OF. 
Miss Bremer gives the following brief account 
of a sisterhood of nuns, in Italy, whose rules are 
of the austerest character, and are rigidly observ- 
ed. The order merits the gloomy title by which 
it is known, and the tortures which these poor 
women infiict upon themselves are suggestive of 
those invented by Eastern superstition and idol- 
atry. “ Quite close to this Tarpeian rock,” says 
Miss Bremer, ‘“ where I enjoy life and rature so 
unspeakably, is the convent of Le Vive Srpolte 
(the Living Sepulchre), which receives only 
princesses of blood royal. One of this rank 
wished a few weeks ago, to see this grave for the 
living, and was accompanied on the visit by 
Swur Genevieve, the tall nun of the Sacre Caaur. 
She gave me a detailed account. The living in- 
terred occupy themselves by incessant mortifica- 
tion. They fast continually, never read, and 
direct their constant meditation to death and 
corruption. They never change their dresses, 
and their under-garments only twice in the year; 
hence there prevails an intolerably unhealthy 
odor in the rooms of the convent. A former 
princess who died there, about two months be- 
fure ‘as a saint,’ remained still unburied, and 
was visited daily by the nuns. The inmates of 
this convent can never see their connections, nor 
yet hear their voices, nor even know anything 
about them. Neither are they permitted to see 
the sacrament; it is administered to them through 
a hole in the wall; through this hole it is, also, 
that they make their confession and receive abso- 
lution. Amongst the nuns there, upward of 
thirty in number, many were young, and two 
very handsome, but look ‘ stupid’ and unhealthy. 
This order was founded by a Princess Farnese, 
and she buried herself there with the other per- 
sons, and it has since then, spite of its unnatural 
character, considerably increased.” 





POLITENESS EXTRAORDINARY. 

A case of unusual politeness in a thief is re- 
corded in one of the foreign journals. A poor 
German woman, named Herman, of No. 11, 
Rue da Point, at Neuilly, on returning home, 
found, to her surprise, a well-dressed stranger in 
her room, the door of which she had locked on 
leaving. Before she could speak, the man asked : 
“You do not, madam, I hope, take me for a 
thief /” and not allowing her to answer, he said 
that she must go down stairs with him, as he 
had something to tell her. He took her into a 
grocer’s shop, which is in the house, gave her a 
small glass of brandy, took one himself, together 
with a cigar, paid for the whole, and saying that 
he would soon return, went away. The whole 
was done so rapidly, and in such an off hand 
manner, that the woman who speaks French but 
indifferently, scarcely knew how to act. When, 
however, she went up to her room, she found 
that two goid watches, one belonging to her hus- 
band, the other to herself, which had been hang- 
ing on the wall, had disappeared, and no one, 
except the polite gentleman, could have possibly 
taken them. 





SUBMARINE FOUNTAINS. 
Between Raad and the coast of Syria, the 
Greeks used to water their ships at a subma- 


BATTLES ON SUNDAYS. 
As « good deal has been said in condemnation 
of the military operations which have tuken place 


on Sundays, during the present war, it may not } 


be uninteresting to cite some of the examples in 
English history, of “Sunday battles.” 
wars of York and Lancaster, the important bat- 


In the | 
| mache, saturated with bituminous matter. 


tles of Towton and Barnet were fought, the one | 


on a Palm Sunday, the other on Easter Sunday. 


In the wars of the Stuarts we have the battle of | 
Edgehill and the later one of Sheriffmuir, besides | 


one or two smaller actions, coming off on San- 

day. The Duke of Marlborough gained the 

great victory of Ramillies on Whit Sunday, and 

Almanza, one of the few decisive battles that the 

English armies have ever lost, was fought on 

Easter Sunday. The battle of Val of Laffeld, 

near Meastricht, was fought on Sunday, July 2, 

1757. The Peninsula was fruitful in Sunday 

fighting. The second battle in Portugal, that in 

Vimiere,was fought on Sunday, August 31, 1803. 

The battle of Fuentes d’Onor was gained on 

Sunday, May 5, 1811. On Sunday evening, 

January 16, 1812, Lord Wellington issued the 

brief but determined order that “ Ciudad Roderi- 

go must be carried by assault this evening at 

seven o’clock.” The battle of Orthes was fought 

on Sunday, February 27, 1814, and that of Tou- 

louse, the last general action of the Peninsular 
war, which occurred on Easter Sunday, the tenth 

of April following. ‘The battle of Waterloo was 

also decided on Sunday, June 18, 1815. The 

second Burmese war afforded two examples. 

Easter Sunday, April 11, 1852, the attack on 

the lines of defence at Rangoon, and the attack 

and capture of Pegu, on Sunday November 21, 

1852. ‘The victory of Inkerman was achieved 

on Sunday, November 5, 1854. It was on San- 

day, May 20, 1857, that the terrible Indian mu- 

tiny broke out at Meerut. The battle of Solferi- 
no was also fought on Sunday. Most of the ac- 
tions above d were ded with severe 
losses on both sides, and perhaps they may be 
looked upon, as a class, as having been peculiar- 
ly bloody. 








OVERPLUS OF BEAUTY. 

It is ascertained by the last British census that 
the increase of males in ten years (nine hundred 
and seventy-seven th d six hundred and 
twenty-seven) was much less than the increase 
of females, (one million one hundred and forty- 
six th d four hundred and eighty-nine.) 
The females increased in excess of the males one 
hundred and seventy eight thousand and sixty- 
two. By the census of 1851, the proportion of 
males to females was one hundred to one hun- 
dred and five; in the new population it is as 
ninety-seven to one hundred and fifteen. Ameri- 
can women are now more diversified in their 
style of beauty than those of all the globe besides ; 
and that diversity comprises the highest order of 
charms, from Grecian delicacy of outline to 
French symmetry and proportion. ‘The truth is, 
and it forms a subject of remark and admiration 
of all travellers, that the American females have 
no superiors for beauty in any country, either for 
outline or expression, plexion or delicacy. 
And this is readily accounted for from the fact 
that all other countries furnish, originally, the 














rine fountain. Another has been di red re- 
cently by Mr. William A. Booth off the coast of 
Florida. Itis a boiling fresh water spring, twelve 
miles north by east from St. Augustine and eight 
miles off shore. The water boils up with such 
great force that it can be seen a distance of two 
miles. When first seen it has the appearance of 
a breaker, and it is consequently generally avoid- 
ed, but there are five fathoms of water between 
it and the shore. Ten fathoms of water are 
found to the seaward, but no bottom is found at 
the spring itself with thirty fathoms of line. The 
water jn the spring is fresh and by no means un- 
palatable. When the St. John River is high 
this spring boils up from six to eight feet above 
the level of the sea, and it has been many times 
reported as a rock with water breaking over it. 





A tone Train.—Yesterday (says the Roch- 
ester Union) thé longest train of cars ever seen 
in this city, and probably the longest ever seen 
in the world, passed over the Central Railroad 
from the East. It was one mile and a quarter and 
thirty rods in length, and was drawn by five lo- 
comotives. Of course but few of the cars were 
loaded. They were bound for Buffalo, there to 
be loaded with Western produce. 





Sock axp Buskin.—The buskin was a high- 
heeled boot used by the Roman and Greek actors 
to give elevation to the stature. Buskin is used 
in contradistinction to the sock (socus), the flat- 
soled shoe worn by comedians ; hence both terms 
came to be used to express the tragic and comic 
drama. 





Oratory.—Oratory may be symbolized by a 
warrior’s eye, flashing from under a philosopher's 
brow. But why a warrior’s eye, rather than a 
poet’s? Because in oratory the will must pre- 
dominate. 





Srrikinc.—A Rochester paper gives a citizen 
a striking character. It says he studied for the 
ministry, speaks several languages, and boxes 
better than any other man in America. 





CLEANLIvESs.—Cleanliness may be said to 
be the foster-mother of love. Beauty most com- 
monly produces that passion in the mind, but 
cleanliness preserves it. 





Worth REMEMBERING.—The common gifts 
of fortune are the lot many times of the worthiest 
of men, but a man’s solid worth is that which be- 
gets him glory. 





Truta.—Build good school-houses, employ 
competent teachers, and anon we may inscribe on 
our prison doors “ For Rent.” 





Porutation oF Paris.—The returns of the 
late census show the population of Paris to be 
1,700,000 peo ple. 


hers of those whose charms are the pride and 
boast of our country. The opprobrium of the 
age is the ‘scanty wages’ paid for female labor. 
However lovely, they cannot, like the fabulous 
chameleon, ‘live on air ;’ although the experi- 
ment seems to be making on how small an allow- 
ance of food a woman can subsist, and yet con- 
tinue to sew to make fortunes for heartless man. 





A Qvueen.—Scandalous stories are told of the 
ex-queen of Naples, at the Quirinal Palace in 
Rome. She smokes, swears, wears male attire, 
lounges in the street, wears pistols, hectors her 
sister-in-law and has pitched battles with the 
princes and princesses of the house of Bourbon. 
Moreover, she gets drunk on beer and 1s disre- 
spectful to her husband and his friends. 





Just PUBLISHED.—The Petersons of Phila- 
delphia, have just issued “ Great Expectations ” 
by Dickens, in a neat, handy style, complete fora 
dollar and a half. Also Mrs. Southworth’s new 
work, “ The Gipsey’s Prophecy,” for a dollar and 
a quarter. For sale at all the bookstores. 





Tovcutnc.—The tombstone of a sweet girl, 
blind from her birth, bears the appropriate in- 
scription—“ There is no night there!’ The 
tombstone of a child who died at the age of three 
years, had inscribed upon it the following words, 
“Went in the morning.” 





“Littre Patti.”—The London Critic says 
that, during the late opera season, “to such a 
fever heat had the desire grown to see Mile. Pat- 
ti, that the public had scarce eyes or ears for any 
opera in which she did not sustain a chief part.” 





Worry.—A writer remarks with great truth 
that, “the great characteristic of modern life is 
Worry.” That is true. Some people are so 
prone to it, that they worry because they have no 
real griefs to worry them. 





Stream CarriacGes.—An experiment has 
been made in Hallowell, Me., of the feasibility 
of employing steam carriages on common roads 
with a fair degree of success. 





———— + om + - - 
Ampte Time.—A man called ata jewelry 
shop in Greentield recently, for a watch he left 


there twelve years ago to be repaired. The 
watch was done. 








Suarp-SuHootinc.—At a trial on Saturday 
one of Berdan’s sharp-shooters hit a barrel six 
times in succession, shooting at a distance of one 
mile. 





Qveew Victorta.—Quaeen Victoria bought 
no end of Irish poplin and lace in Dublin, and 
the weavers are hugely pleased with her taste. 


toes 





Procress.—A street railway is an accom 





plished fact in Toronto—the first in Canada. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Avarice and ambition enter into the elements 
of nearly every crime committed. 

The present population of the island of Cuba 
is a little over one million souls. 

They make chimneys in France out of papier- | 





Why are chickens’ necks like door bells 
Cause they are often (w)rang for company. 

The assessed valuation of the city of Philadel- 
phia is set down at 200,000,000 of dollars. 

The ghost in Hamlet, says, “ List, list! O, | 
list!’ Very appropriate motto, just at present. 

The London Times lately spoke of Portland, | 
Me, as a Canadian town! Slightly out! 

It is strange how very soon, after a great man 
departs this life, his place is filled ! 

English papers state that there are now estab- 
lished in that country sixty Catholic convents. 

Western journals say there is a great demand 
for women in Wisconsin. So there is everywhere. 

Omnibuses run regularly in the streets of Hon- | 
olulu. They call them Yankeebuses. 

Dr. Downey says the emblem of our shield | 
should be a railroad, and the motto, “ Hurrah !’” | 
Arkansas, according to the agricultural papers, 
is getting to be a great apple-growing State. | 

| 


| 


Forty thousand persons live in cellars and base- | 
ment stories in the city of New York. | 

Prentiss calls “family ties ’—a marriage certi- | 
ficate and eight noisy children. Just so. 

Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people ? 
Because you can’t make them here ! 

They have established, with marked success, 
a drunkard’s home in New York city. 

An andiron is very like a yardstick. Both of 
them have just three feet. 

The principal theatre of Vienna cost about 
one million of dollars. Big thing! 

Nothing spoils a holiday like a new coat or a 
pair of boots, says Tom Hood. 

Why ought the New Bedford people to own the 
Great Eastern? Because she’s such a whaler! 

Don’t talk of parentage. To be a good man is 
desirable ; to be a great man’s son is ridiculous. 

There are over eight millions of Germans lo- 
cated in the United States of America. 

They make “ genuine” tapioca in many parts 
of Europe out of potato starch. 

The real estate and personal property of Mr. 
Lonyworth,of Cincinnati,now reaches $4,000,000. 

The population of Providence city, R. L., is 
stated to be nearly sixty thousand. 





ENFIELD ARMORY. 

It was only about seven years since that the 
English government determined to discontinue 
the purchase of small arms from private manu- 
facturers, and established a government armory 
at Enfield, which is about twelve miles north of 
London. The building commissioners visited 
the national and private armories of the United 
States before deciding on the plans, and on their 
recommendation much of the machinery was 
made on the Springfield patterns, by Ames, of 
Chicopee, and by ins & Lawrence, of 
Windsor, Vt. The Enfield armory is capable 
of turning out about a thousand rifles, or mus- 
kets, per week. Many of the “ Enfield rifles,” 
however, are made at private armories, after the 
Enfield patterns, which were adopted after a 
long series of experiments, a gun-maker named 
Pritchett furnishing the piece which, with its 
balls, surpassed all others for accuracy and pen- 
etration. The model is known among ordnance 
officers as the “ Enfield Pritchett Rifle.” 





A remMaLe Bow.ter.—According to the Syra- 
cuse Standard they have “a large, fine-looking 
lady in that city, with an eye like an eagle, and 
a step like a queen,” who is famous at tenpins. 
Miss Hoyt hails from the South, where she real- 
ized over $2000 at her favorite game. She 
handles the balls very gracefully, brings down 
the pins faster than the boys can put them up, 
and issues a standing challenge for all comers. 
The Standard says she has leased an alley, which, 
no doubt, will be well patronized. 





A spunky Tenant.—A late London paper 
contains the following advertisement: “‘ A gen- 
tleman, who is about to leave the house in which 
he rides, and being desirous to return it to his 
landlord in the same condition in which he found 
it, will pay a fair price for five hundred full 
grown rats, an acre of poisonous weeds, and a 
carload of rubbish ; the weeds to be planted in 
the garden, the rubbish left on the door steps, 
and the rats suffered to run loose through the 
house. Address, etc.” 





Loxcest TeLcecrari Line 1n THE Wor. 
—In London, on the 28th of August, telegraphic 
ication was d with the station 
at Taganrog, on the Sea of Azoff. This tele- 
graph line is twenty-five hundred miles long, and 
the experiment was quite successful, the clerks at 
each end conversed with each other upon the 
state of the weather, etc. 











Mititary Visit rrom Rvuss1a.— Colonel 
Lebedieff, of the central staff of the Emperor of 
Russis, is on his way to this country on a mis- 
sion similar to that of General McClellan, during 
the Crimean war. 





Preasinc Taoccnts.—The pleasantest 
things in the world are pleasant thoughts ; and 
the greatest art in life is to have as many of 
them as possible. 





Larce Amount.—The late Dake of Buck- 
ingham had a large insurance on his life, up- 
ward of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 





Goop Pay.—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is 
said to receive one hundred guineas for each 
weekly instalment of his last magazine story. 


oe 





Mvsicat.—Grisi has sung in London over 
nine hundred nights during the last thirty 
years. 





Peesosat.—Edwin Booth has arrived in 
London. 
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foreign Htems. 


Madame Lagrange is singing at Barcelona. 
The Duke of Bedford's will—the father of 
Ear! Rassell—extends over 530 folios. 


Enormous schools of dogfish, on the Scotch 





| coast, have lessened the catch of herrings nearly 


The French potato crop is a bad one; and 
the supply of wheat at Marseilles is not equal to 
the demand. 

The sisters Marchisio are creating something 
more than a very extensive sensation at Frank- 
fort-on-the- Maine. 

Foreign journals announce that M. Von Flo- 
tow is at work on a new opera, the book of which 


| is by Dr. Dingelstedt. 


The Austrians make paper from the leaves of 
Indian corn, that is said to be stronger than pa- 
per made of rags. 


The autumn prima donna in Milan is to be 


| Madame Colson, from which the London Athen- 


wam kindly infers that “ Italy is in a sad plight” 

M. Auber has just been named Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, by imperial command ; 
the decoration being one rarely bestowed on a 
musical artist. 

French intriguers are squinting towards a pro- 
tectorate in Madagascar. The decease of the 
valiant queen bas left the island as well as her 
friends distracted. 

Circassia has declared a republic. The moun- 
tain regions of Switzerland and the Caucasus 
may yet keep the watch fires burning when lib- 
erty grows dim in all the world besides. 

The Russians are making great progress in the 
East. Five cities of Tartary have been made 
over by the Emperor of China, who is beset by 
a new revolution at Pekin, to the Czar 
Alexander. 

The next conference of the Christians of all 
nations was to be held in Geneva, in September. 
Most of tne principal clergymen of Germany, 
France and Switzerland are to be present, and 
the representation from Great Britain is very 


Baron Ricasoli, the new Italian Premier, be- 
gan his career as an officer of engineers. He is 
described as of unequalled capacity for affairs ; 
of pristine simplicity and unshrinking self-denial ; 
a hard worker; of an inevitable eye and un- 
shrinking hand, and just the man to succeed 
Cavour in the redemption of his beautiful and 
classic land. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Upright walking is sure walking. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Hope may bud under clouds, but it blows only 
in sunshine. 

Small faults indulged are little thieves, that let 
in greater. 

Very few persons have sense enough to despise 
the praise of a fool. 

We trouble life by the care of death, and 
death by the care of life; the one torments, the 
other frightens us. 

Fun is worth more than physic, and whoever 
invents or discovers a new supply deserves the 
name of a public benefactor. 

There is no day born but comes like a stroke 
of music into the world and sings itself all the 
way through. 

The reasoning power is the corner stone of the 
intellectual building, giving grace and strength 
to the whole structure. 

Men spend yl get bad = es of their 

ions, instead of employing their ions in 
tan sosvies of their lives. aac 

When there is love in the heart, there are rain- 
bows in the eyes, covering every black cloud with 
gorgeous hues. 

Domestic jars, when concealed, are half recon- 
ciled. ’Tis a double task to stop the breach at 
home and men’s mouths abroad. 

The death-smile is the grandest thing in the 
world. It makes the dark past an arch of tri- 
umph into a radiant future. 

Age may give the heart something better than 
its youthful deiusion, but cannot give again the 

of that delusi 

The column is an emblem of faith—it springs 
from earth to heaven; the arch symbolizes mer- 
cy—it descends from heaven to earth. 

Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at a 
distance both the proud and the humble, leaving 
the unhappy live-bait to be snapped at by the 
hardy and the greedy. 

At midnight the blue sky bends over us, dewy 
and soft, and radiant with innumerable stars, like 
the inverted bell of some great blue flower, 
sprinkled with golden dust and breathing 
fragrance. 








—— 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Jerrold says, ‘“‘Eve ate the apple that she 
might indulge in dress.” 

Why is the seeing a sign a manifest token of 
sight? Because it is a sign you see. 

Slanders issuing from red and beautiful lips, 
are like foul spiders crawling from the blushing 
heart of a rose. 


If one of our people in the East be found 
kissing a Turkish lady, can he be charged with 
embracing Mahomedanism * 

A poet says, “©, she was fair; but sorrow 
came, and left his traces there.” What became 
of the rest of the harness he don’t state. 

If ayoung lady was entering a convent, anda 
feeling of regret came over her, what kind of 
regret would you call it? An unavailing 
(a-nun-a-veiling). 

A little boy in school gave one of the best 
definiuons ever given of economy—* Paring po- 
tatoes thin.” ‘This economy means right man- 
ag not 

A western editor wishes to know whether the 
law recently enacted against the carrying of 
deadly weapons, applies to doctors, who carry 
pills in their pockets ¢ 

When Charles V. read upon the tomb of a 
Spanish nobleman, “ Here lies one who never 
knew fear,” he wittily replied, “‘ Then he never 
snuffed a candle with his fingers.” 

A medical journal tells of a man who lived 
five years with a ball in his head. We have 
known ladies live twice as long with ncething but 
balls in their heads. 

A gentleman observed upon an indifferent 
pleader at the bar, that he was the most affecting 
orator he ever heard, for he never attempted to 
speak but he excited genera! sympathy 

“I declare, mother,” said a petted little girl, 
in a pettish little way, “tis too bad! you al- 
ways send me to bed when J am not sleepy, and 
you always make me get up when I am 
sleepy !” 

A fashionable baronet has said, with no less 
feeling than high moral sense, “ Happy, thrice 
happy the man who has the means to keep a 
servant to stretch the tight boots before he wears 
them himsee!ft’’ 


“ Call that a kind man,” said an actor, speak- 








| 


ing of an absent acqaaintance, “a man who 
away from his famiiv, and never sends them « 
farthing—call thet kindness?” “ Unremitung 
kindness,” chuckled a wag. 








Quill and Scissors. 


The New York hotels are beginning to be 
thronged with western customers, but their sleep- 
ing accommodations are not taxed, nor are they 
likely to be, as in former peaceful years. The 
rival railroad lines leading westward, and the 
Hudson River steamboat companies, have been 
for some time desperately competing to catch the 
profits of the western travel, which is in turn, 





| stimulated by the low rates of fare. 


At Cincinnati, recently, a little boy, five years 
old, son of Mr Joseph Pancoast, was bitten in 


| the cheek by « savage horse attached to a butch- 


er's wagon, and the beast did not let go his hold 
until a piece of flesh as large as a dollar was 


| torn out, actually leaving bare the jaw and teeth. 








The animal swallowed the haman morsel, while 
the poor boy fell fainting to the ground. 

Queen Christina, formerly of a with a 
part of her family, has been at Vichy this sum- 
mer. A foreign letter says: “ She attends mass 
at the chapel of the Lazarists, to which she goes 
regularly every morning, accompanied by her ex- 
coachman and present husb the hand 
Duke de Rianzares, whose arm she takes.” 

An exchange states that “ Doctor John C 
Peters, the great apostle of homwopathy, has 
openly and above board given to the world his 





| repudiation of this theory of medicine, after 


years of practice and advocacy, as appears by a 
letter which was published in the American Med- 
ical Times for the past month,” 

An entire family was taken to the Philadel- 
phia hospital lately, suffering from the effects of 
poison. They found in a house to which they 
iad just moved, a bottle of liquor, left behind 
by the former tenants, which proved to be pois- 
on for bugs, and which they drank. 

While bathing at Willow Grove, N. J, a 
young lady named Emma Demott, got beyond 
her depth and sunk. Another young lady who 
saw se was drowning, rushed to the rescue, but 
was caught about the neck by the first, with the 
grasp of death, and both perished. 

A considerable number of emigrants propose 
to go to Liberia this fall from Baltimore, Mc., 
Wilmington, Del., and also from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New England, as well as other 
free States. The company will sail from New 
York, November 1. 

The Hallowell (Me.) Courier states that at a 
recent commanior at the South Co ational 
church in that city, there are four individuals 
whose united ages amount to three hundred and 
sixty-seven years. This church is one of the 
oldest in New England. 

The Hartford cartridge works now employ 
fro: fifty to seventy hands, mostly girls, and the 
number of cartridges sent off is enormous, requir: 
ing nearly six tons of lead, and two tons of 
powder every week. 

A member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, who has just retarned from Europe, 
makes a statement to the effect that one-third of 
the commerce of the world has been thrown into 
a state of derangement by the present war. 

The London policemen have organized a reg- 
ular musical brigade. About one hundred of 
their performers were recently sent to Kensing- 
ton Park toplay. They gave polkas, quadrilics, 
and selections from “ Martha” and “ Lurline.”’ 


Ten Sisters of Mercy, accompanied by the 
Mother Superior, have arrived at Philadelphia 
from Manchester, England, for the purpose of 
establishing a house of their order in that city. 

The Prince de Lowenstein Warticheim re- 
cently visited Hamburg for the purpose of cele- 
brating his marriage with an actress, a native of 
that city, Mdlle. Amela Woltrave. 

John H. Morgan, an individual whose daty it 
was toexamine at Union City, Tennes- 
see, was shot and killed at that place lately by 
some traveller to whom he had given offence. 

A steam cultivator, of ten-horse power, requir- 
ing six hands to manage it, has been tried in the 
west of England. It can grub up six acres in 
twelve hours. 


A bear weighing nearly three hundred pounds 
was killed in Pittsford, Vt., lately, after being 
pursued by a large party for some three or four 
miles. 

One hundred tons of ginseng have been 
shipped from St. Paul, Minnesota, to China, 
thig season, via New York. Its value was 
$150,000. 


The New Orleans Picayune says the heavy 
growth of grass in some of the streets in that city 
“would pay the mower for his trouble.” 

There is an English baronet in the United 
States service out West. He is young, rich and 
warlike, and named Sir John Murray. 


A homeopathic hospital is talked of in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Blair likes the idea. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing as to 
write with ease. 

ennereme — 
HMlarriages. 

Tn this city, by Rev. A. H. Vinton. Mr. William Tarle- 
ton Bury to Mies Fannie Louies Dunn 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charles B. Lay to Miss 
Sarah Burroughe 

y Kev. Dr. Dewey, Mr. Charles A. Hovey to Mias 

Georgiannie Priest. 

By Rev. J. F. Clarke, Mr. W. A. Hurd to Mise Lizzie 
Chiite, 

By Rev. T. B. Thayer, Mr George H. Homer to Miss 
Cynthia P. Allen 

By Kev. A. A Miner, Mr. Noah L. Freese to Mise Annie 
Arustrong 

By Kev, Dr. Eddy, Mr. Edwio L. Burnett to Mier Klien 
A. Buckman 

At South Boston, by Rev. J. 8. Cantwell, Mr. George 
B. Proctor, Jr., to Mies Grace 8 Biense. 

At Brighton, by Kev Kalph H. Bowles, Mr Reuben G 
Morre to Mins Jane Danbar. 

At Lowell, by Kev Chester Field, Mr. John Woodard to 
Mise Mary Rock 

At Worre-ter, by Rev J. D. KB. Jomes, Mr. Cornelius 








King. Jr, to Mise Esther K. Simeon. 

At Marshfield, by Kev E Alden, Jr, Mr George « 
Soule to Mice Diaons Keene 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr Gunner, Mr. Newton Burwell to 
Mise Olivia Young 

At Woburn, by Rev. Dr Stebbies, Mr. George M. Coon 
to Miss Mary E. Nienols 

At Harvard. by Kev William A. Whitwell, Dr Hiram 
Whitaey to Mise Marthe Aon Whitney 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Hannah F French. 61. Mr William 
Covell; Mr J Kassel) @pauiding, 44. Mre Sarah KR 
White @) 

At Chelsea, Mr Aaron Breed, 70 

At East Boston, Mre Catharine K Barnes, 47 

At Koxbery, Miss Anne Elia sineworth, 

At Cambridge. Mre Anne Hunneweli. 74 

At East Kingrtou, Mre. Bewey Pf Banborn [4 

At Newburyport, Mr Otis G Stanwood, %, Mre Mar 

& Kenery, 6. 


garet ’ 
At Hingham, Mise Hannsh Gill, # 





At Beimonot, Mra. Locy H Adams, 63 
At Brookline, Mist Abbie J Honiahan 14 
At New Bedford, Mr. George Themes, % Mre Almire 


Marr #0 
At North Reading. Mr N Bowmen Abbott 44 
At Teuton, Amos Kiltom, Beq . +4 
At Pal) River, Mr Gideon Aibro 49 





At Werwwk Mr « 
At Weteter, Mr jester Wentworth, 





































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALONE. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


Alone in my silent chamber, 
Alone in the fading light, 
I watch the crimson sunset 
Which trails on the robes of night. 


While my thoughts like waves are surging— | 


Like waves on a distant shore, 
Which in long and measured cadence 
Rise and fall forevermore. 


And they breathe of the departed, 
Of one who once by my side 

Meek and humbly trod life's pathway, 
Then wearily sunk and died. 


She died as the golden sunset 
Dies in the glimmering skies, 

When day in her crimson glory 
On the rim of evening lies. 


Thus into the land of shadows 
She went softly to her rest, 
Fading as calm and peacefully 
As the twilight in the west. 


One by one life's transient sunbeams 
Crossed my path, a moment play, 

Fall a softened gleam of splendor, 
And then slowly fade away. 


Still I hear the murmured voices, 
Cherished and remembered long; 
See a form now lost forever, 
Yet my heart is firm and strong; 


See her in the fading twilight, 
Feel her spirit-hand in mine, 
Breathing words of hope and comfort 
In her simple faith sublime. 


In the silence of my chamber 
Thus I dream of one that died; 

One I loved in sunny childhood 
More than all the world beside. 


O’er the waves of time forever, 
Where the light of day has tled, 

With the starless night above me, 
I am drifting with the dead. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MYSTERY 
IN No. 19 CROFTONHIELS ROW. 








BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Greorce StovGHuTon is my name; generally 
I write M. D. at the back of it. I have been for 
thirteen years in Texas, but the circ 
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my soul, and I was not long in discovering that 
her preference was for me over all her Stillwell 
admirers. I made known my desires to her 
father, whose consent to pay my addresses to his 
daughter was readily obtained. This time was 
the oasis in my life. Never before had the 
springs of joy welled up in the deserts of my 
heart. Never since have I loved— But ’tis 
folly thus in me, an old-stationed Texas surgeon, 
to reopen the wounds which I find with all my 
skill I cannot heal. Let those months of joy in 
my memory be ss blank as has been my aseless 
life ever since—. 

Our marriage-day had been fixed for the eigh- 
teenth of September. It was now Jane, and we 
looked forward to the crown-day of our lives 
with that fond anticipation which none but those 
in such situations can appreciate. One day in 
the latter part of June 1 went over to No. 19 in 
order to see that my sweet May was ready for a 
promised ride with me, ere I ordered the horses 
to be saddled. The dour of No. 19 was open, 
so I noiselessly entered, intending to surprise my 
darling. I went up stairs without meeting a 
soul. On the second floor May’s boudoir was 
situated. I crept silently towards the heavy 
drapery which concealed the entrance and hid 
myself in the folds as I looked into the room. 

May was dressed in her riding-habit, the long, 
full skirt of sea-green color trailing upon the 
rich carpet; her tasteful hat sat jauntily upon 
her rich brown curls; one hand her gauntlet 
glove encased, with the o:her she was twining 
some tiny flowers about the gilded cage of her 
lovely fine-voived canaries, whilst she was speak- 
ing to them in her own pet language, with her 
own bird-voice sweeter than their own. 

O, May, dearest! I see you now, my angel 
one, as you stood there amongst the flowers, the 
zephyrs through the windows filling the room 
with the sweet June breath, all grace, loveliness 
and goodness. How my heart swelled with joy 
and thanks as I stood thas looking at her who 
was so soon to be my own dear wife. As I 
stood thus, and about to break the spell of this 
enchantment, a stealthy form glided by me into 
the room. I cannot account for it now, but as 
the figure brushed past me it seemed as though 
some poisonous, stifling wave had enveloped my 
whole body, and had insinuated a loathsome 
blight into all the particles of my blood. It 
blinded me for a moment with its horror; but 
when I shook off this spell, I saw it was only 
Wilkie More, the weird servant, who had gone 
into the room with a glass of wine and some 
cake as a lunch for his mistress. I was about to 
speak, but some mysterious premonition urged 
me to secrecy and silence; but I watched the 





which I shall plainly narrate occurred before I 
went as surgeon to the Myro Station. A short 
time ago I received a note from Mr. Leech ask- 
ing as a particular favor that I would inform 
him of the Mystery in No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, 
with which at that time I was known to be con- 
nected. In compliance with his request I pro- 
ceed to write out all the dreadful particulars in 
my p i I suppose it is his intention 
to publish them—with that I have nothing to do. 
If this recital is ever printed (which I have every 
reason to suppose will be done), the reading pub- 
lic will be made acquainted, officially as it were, 
of the truth of all those dreadful circumstances 
which they have heretofore only guessed at from 
garbled, curtailed, or exaggerated newspaper 
accounts. 

When I was quite a young man, and just be- 
ginning to get along cleverly in my profession, I 
took an office in Boston, but soon after had a 

pting offer of par hip made me by Doc- 
tor Burns, if I would locate in Stillwell, New 
Hampshire, which offer I soon accepted, and 
found my quarters pleasant, the town a paragon 
of neatness and thrift, and my practice of such 
dimensions that all fears of failure vanished. 

The most remarkable buildings in this flour- 
Yehing eastern village were a row of mammoth 
houses, built of brown stone, and extending a 
whole block, which were built by the wealthiest 
resident of the town, a man hy the name of 
David Croftonhiels, and after him named “ Crof- 
tonhiels Row.” These buildings, it is said, were 
built by this eccentric gentl to rep a 
row by the same name in his native city in Scot- 
land ; and here in Stillwell they were occupied 
by the wealthiest residents. In No. 19 lived 
David Croftonhiels himself, and a kinder-hearted 
gentleman it has never been my fortune to meet 
with. 

He was a widower when I first came to Still- 
well, and lavished all his love upon an only child, 
a daughter; and May Croftonhiels was indeed 
the belle of Stillwell. With a form and face of 
grace and radiant beauty, lively conversational 
powers, a mind gifted far above the ordinary 
standard, a heart ever open to the appeals of 
charity and mercy, is it wonderful that May 
was the idol and pet of all who knew her ? 

David Croftonhiels was a great student and 
antiquarian, and was occupied a greater part of 
his time in his study, and as he had constructed 
No. 19 for his own use, you may be sure he had 
secured his own privacy by many ingenious 
modes. There was one servant who generally 
attended him, Wilkie More by name, a young 
Scotchman whom he had taken into his service 
and to whom he was very kind. Wilkie was no 
favorite in the house other than with his master, 
for his dark, restless eyes, his heavy, straight, 
cvarse, black hair, thin lips, and pale face, was 
rather repulsive than engaging, and he had a 
creeping, shufiling, sidelong gait with him which 
was treacherous looking, besides ungainly. 

I believe this Wilkie was fond of books, and 
was indulged in an opportunity for various read- 
ing by his master during his attendance on him 
in his secret library, and perhaps this was the 
key to his master’s exceeding partiality for him. 
Bat Lam, I find, spending too mach time on 
matters which do not directly relate to this 














recital, and shall have to keep myself as near as | 


possible on a straight track to be properly under- 
stood. 

I mentioned previously the loveliness of May 
Croftonhicls. It had made an impression on 
my heart which I had never received before. I 
loved the gentle girl with the whole strength of 


Scotch while his mistress partook of the 


fare. 

“ Well, Wilkie,” said she, ‘“ how do you suc- 
ceed in your learning ?” 

“ Ah, well (which he pronounced broadly 
“weel”), Miss May, very well. I have only 
one hope of study, of life, now.” And he came 
near to her, and seemed to glare upon her, I 
thought. 

“What is that, Wilkie?” asked May, taking 
a sip of wine, and willing to indulge the poor 
fellow by talking to him. 

“T’'m in love, Miss May.” 

Poor Wilkie, I thought, in my recess, with 
pardonable vanity, there’s many better men than 
you in the same situation. 

“In love, Wilkie, man!” and an amused 
smile flitted across my darling’s face. “ Who 
are you in love with—Jane the cook, or Betty 
the housemaid? Come, tell me, and | will speak 
a good word for you to your sweetheart.” 

“It’s only you can do it, then, Miss May,” 
replied Wilkie. 

“ Hows that?” 

“It’s you I love, Miss May. O, you are my 
angel! I kiss your feet, dear Miss May—only 
love poor Wilkie. I shall make riches in time 
for you. But you must never marry that doctor; 
it would kill me indeed, for Wilkie More loves 
you more than his life.” 

And the poor wretch threw himself at his mis- 
tress’s feet, his hair tossed about his head like a 
million writhing serpents, his eyes seemed to 
dilate, and his form trembled like a wave-tossed 
ship. No wonder I felt at that moment the re- 
turn of that i parable, sich g disgust 
which first assailed me. As he clasped the fair 
dimpled hand of my darling in his own the 
same louk of inexplicable horror seemed to creep 
over her face, and she repulsed him from her ; 
but he madly, violently proclaimed his passion, 
and would not leave her when she ordered him 
to do so, but seemed to retain her wrist in his 
painful clasp. 

at this moment I stepped into the room, and 
catching the fellow by the neck, I dashed him 
from her, and sent him like a top whirling round 
the room. When he regained his equilibrium, 
his fists doubled up as though he would strike 
me; but all at once the fire died out, his whole 
frame seemed to sink into stillness, his eyes 
ceased to roll, but somehow seemed to sink far 
back into his head and glare like two dimly seen 
balls of fire. His face became a deep, ashen hue, 
and he slunk away behind the drapery, but I 
caught his muttered words, though he spoke 
them in broad, guttural Scotch, “ She'll be nae 
wife o’ yours! He, he!” 

After my dear one’s fears were over, we had a 
good laugh at poor More’s passion, and I felt 
more sorrow than anger forthe fellow. We took 
our ride, and the incident was forgotten. But 
heavens! what sorrow was in store for us all! 
With the passing months of summer my dar- 
ling’s health commenced to fade. The bloom in 
her cheeks, which vied in its soft carnation with 
the rose, died out. The light in her sweet eyes 
grew dimmer. Her cheeks, before so round and | 
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full and dimpled, grew hollow. She complained 
of no pains nor aches; and although my friend, 
Doctor Burns, and myself attended her each day, 
we could recommend nothing bat gentle stimu- 
jJants. There appeared to be no actual seated | 
disease, bat a real wasting away, seemingly a 
drying up of all the sap of life. 

O, those agonizing days and nights—the grief | 
of the whole family, the despair of the pour 
father, and last of all, the misery. of poor More, | 
who, sleeplessly vigilant to obey all orders for 
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his sick mistress’s comfort, seemed to be dying 
for grief that she was so ill; his face grew paler 


and his eyes more sunken. I forgave the poor | 
wretch for his former audacity when I expe- | 


rienced his present faithfalness 
July, August and September in the com- 
mencement did she grow worse. On the eigh- 


teenth day of this latter month she was so weak 
she could scarcely speak, but when I went to- 
wards her as she lay upon the bed like an angel | 


sleeping, she turned towards me with a tanguid 
sweetness, and winding her thin arms around my 
neck, she whispered : 

“ Dearest George, you know what this day is!” 

“ Yes, my darling,” I gasped. 

“It was to be our wedding day, you know. 
O, George, my loved one! 1 shall soon be an- 
other’s bride.” And she sank upon her pillows, 
lifeless. 


And went to neaven.”’ 


Ah, sir, what can be a lone man’s solemn 
griefs to the thousands who perhaps will read 
this narrative. lt would but be the oft-repeated 
tale, so I shall pass on to the other mysteries of 
No. 19 Croftonhiels Row, Stillwell, N. H. 

After the death of May in so myoterious a 
manner, there was considerable odium attached 
to No. 19, and for a long time it was vacant save 
by Wilkie More, who remained in the house by 
David Crottouhiel’s orders. ‘The master, first 
soliciting me to go with him to Scotland, whither 
he was yoing in the endeavor to rebuild his con- 
stitution, which had been sadly shattered by his 
beloved daughter’s deach, and after my refusal to 
leave Sullweli, he appoiuted me agent for his 
property, and 1 remained in the town, a broken, 
brooding man. IL saw Wiikie but seldom now; 
but I was so immersed in my own sorrow that, 
Heaven forgive me! 1 never thought of the poor 
suffering creature across the way. But one day 
he came over to me for the key of the study 
door, and L was so struck by the caange in him 
that I said : 

“Why, Wilkie, you look sick. What's the 
matter, man ¢” 

“TI think Doctor Stoughton looks mair sick 
than Wilkie. What d’ye think’s the matter wi’ 
him ?”’ he replied, with the black scowl coming 
over his face, and his burning eyes going back 
further and further in his head, and glowing as 
of 





ore. 
Pan not mind his rudeness, but insisted upon 
giving him some medicine. 

“Lake your ain greuil, doctor, Wilkie More 
needs naue o’ it.” And he shuftied out sideways 
from my office, his limp figure swaying and 
dangling as if the lower and upper portion of 
his person was connected by hinges. 

In a few weeks more I had rented the mansion 
toa family by the name of Carr, and I was 
gratified at once more beholding the front of the 
house assuming its former appearance. Children 
running in and out at the front door, servants 
about, lights in the wigdows at night, and No. 
19, I had been so fearful would never be habited 
again, was the gayest house in therow. Wilkie, 
1 had learned, was retained by the new proprie- 
tor as an intelligent aud valued servant, who 
knew all about the strange crypts and nooks in 
the eccentric building. 

One night, in the beginning of December, I 
was sitting in my oftice alone. I was deeply 
sunk in one of those lethargic reveries which 
comes over us at times, and glancing at the dy- 
ing embers in my large wood fire, making all 
sorts of gloomy, fantastic images from the flick- 
ering blaze, which hissed and snapped up the 
chimney one moment, and would dally round the 
huge, charred log the next. A thundering rap, 
thrice loudly repeated, sounded at my office 
door, and in another moment Mr. Carr stood 
before me, his face blanched, and he a living 
picture of terror. 

* For God’s sake, doctor, come over with me 
to my house. My daughter is dying.” And in 
a few seconds more I stood by the bedside of 
Emily Carr, in the very room which was clus- 
tered so full of bitter memories to me. 

A pale, frail girl, of about twenty-three, lay 
upon the bed ; she was quite pretty too, with a 
very sweet mouth, long golden hair, and a com- 
plexion like ivory ; but upon those features there 
rested such a cloud of horror and pain as if-the 
very purity of the soul was poisoned. The teeth 
were tightly set, and the hands were clenched 
until the pink nails almost brought blood from 
their palms. When I entered the room, there 
seemed to be a fearful struggle in her body; but 


sions she has heard steps distinctly around her— 
but of course these must be hallucinations.” 

“Of course,” I assented, and shortly afer 
took my leave; but I was by no means satisfied 
that these noises were hallucinations, and I began 
to consider the manner I should adopt to unravel 
the dreadful, destroying mystery in No 19. 

The next day, before the hour of noon, I was 


summoned again to the troubled mansion; but 


before I had arrived at the chamber which would 
ever be sacred to me, Emily Carr was a corpse. 
The second victim of this mystery. 

Again was Croftenhiels Row the victim of 
bad rumors, and No. 19 again deserted. The 
neighbors called upon me and said that although 
no person lived in the fated house, there were 
dreadful sounds to be heard there at night; but 
upon my conferring with Wilkie More about 
this, he pronounced it false, and begged me to 
sleep there myself of nights and test the truth of 
these rumors. But it was not convenient for me 
to do so just then, and really not being in the 
slightest degree superstitious, I let the story of 
the “ haunted house ” go for what it was worth, 
and considered it would be time enough for me 
to personally interfere when No. 19 should get 
another tenant. 

The winter passed, a dull, awfal winter to me, 
with the wounds in my heart so fresh that every 
recollection made them bleed again, and in the 
spring Major Mason, formerly of Stanbury, 
Maine, applied to me for the terms on which 
No. 19 could be let. I considered it due to 
frankness that I should account to that brave 
officer the ill omen which attached to the house, 
at the same time stating to him my utter unbelief 
in any such disturbances, and concluded by 
offering him the premises the first six months 
fur nothing, provided he kept the grounds and 
garden in order. The major, a heavy, jolly 
looking man, threw out his arm upon the table 
with emphasis, exclaiming : 

“Ghosts! Pah! If you will give me a lease 
for three years on the premises, at a reduced 
rental, I will take them, ghosts and all, and 
there’ll not be a snugger house nor handsomer 
garden in Croftonhiels Row than No. 19. 
Ghosts! Ha, ha! Do I look as though I was 
afraid of ghosts? And wait till you see Mrs. 
Mason and her cousin Lottie Rodyers, all solid 
specimens, I assure you, who would as soon 
shake hands with a ghost as go to dinner. 
Ghosts! I tell you what, doctor, we will show 
these silly people how to ‘fear God and shame 
the devil.’ Make out the papers, sir, and Major 
Mason will come up to his part of the bargain, 
you may be sure. Good-morning, sir. Gvod- 
morning !"’ And my hearty guest was gone, and 
No. 19 had another tenant. 

It was indeed a fact that both Mrs. Major 
Mason and the cousin, Miss Lottie Rodgers, 
were substantial persons, the former weighing 
about two hundred pounds, and the latter a trifle 
under a hundred and eighty pounds. The 
cousin was a lively lady of about thirty, with a 
plump face, healthy color, good teeth, and an 
abundance of animal spirits. They all laughed 
heartily at the idea of those dim inhabitants of 
the spiritual world disturbing them in the least, 
and Miss Rodgers was determined to occupy the 
haunted chamber herself, so that if any sounds 
came she could follow them up and detect the 
roguery, which she doubted not it was. I was 
glad to find that such tenants occupied No. 19, 
as I now believed the reports of ‘ hauntings” 
would soon die out. It was not long, however, 
before the mujor waited on me, and the following 
conversation ensued : 

“ Doctor, I am afraid there is something wrong 
in No, 19 after all. I am afflicted with a sense 
of coming evil.” 

“ Why, how is this, major? Anything new ?” 

“Yes; you know what a courageous woman 
Charlotte is—my wife’s cousin, I mean ?” 

“Yes, I believe her to be a brave woman.” 

“ Not at all fanciful or nervous ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” I replied. 

“ You have noticed her surprising vivacity ?” 

“ Frequently. But why these questions ?” 

“ She is a changed woman, Doctor Stoughton. 
She don’t laugh and talk as she used to, the color 
has all faded from her face, she starts at a person 
coming suddenly upon her—” 

“ But this can only be nervousness,’’ I inter- 
rupted. 

“* Nervousness, the deuce! Charlotte Rodgers 
is not the woman to get suddenly nervous, and 
besides—” 

“O, there are other symptoms?” I asked. 

“You shall hear. She complains of feeling 





gradually, as I applied restoratives, the sich Z 
horror which dwelt upon her innocent face was 
dispelled, and she awoke up with a smile, and 
seemed perfectly unconscious of any pain. 

“O, my daughter!” asked the father, “ what 
ails you? We thought you were dying.” 

“O, nothing, dear futher; but I have now 
every night such loathsome, sickeuing, dreadful 
dreams, that I would rather die than have them 
repeated.” 

After leaving Emily some medicine which I 
thought suitable for her condition, I asked Mr. 
Carr to follow me into the library. 

“Tell me, sir, if you can, if your daughter 
has been subject to such fits as these, if not, all 
the symptoms you can recollect which has been 
attendant upon this malady.” 

He then informed me that his daughter had 
enjoyed uniform good health until within a 
month after moving into No. 19; that at times 
since then she would fall back into her chair or 
bed, overcome with a misery and blight which she 
could compare with nothing save @ poison vapor 
covering eyes, mouth, and nose, and sending its 
horrid death into her very brain. She had failed 
rapidly within the last month, but that evening 
was the first spasm she had ever had. In con- 
clusion he begged me to tell hie what my ad- 
vice was, what my hopes were. I could not 
advise. My brain was in a whirl. I could 
scarcely hope. 

“Is there any occurrence which you or your 
daughter have noticed sccompanying there 
ag whatever. Bat my child asserts that 
at night sometimes she is aroused by hearing 
knockings about her wall, and on several occa- 





lly chilled, her tongue is dry, and she is 
very feverish; other than this she has no partic- 
ular pains, only at times a sickening sense of 
horror pervades her whole being.” 

“The very symptoms of the rest,” I said, 
uneasily. 

“Then she starts up at night, she tells me, and 
hears plainly sounds about her bed, footsteps as 
though they were within the wall, and knocks as 
though trickling not sounding on the floor ; and 
at such times she dues not feel afraid, for it is 
only when this appalling, disgusting cloud covers 
over her that she wishes death could relieve her 
of its unspeakable misery.” 

“ Well, major, I admit that there is some aw- 
ful mystery connected with all this. As long as 
delicate organizations felt this loathsome influ- 
ence sapping vitality, I argued that perhaps im- 
agination had a great share in its creation, such 
instances not being rare in our profession ; but 
when a healthy, cheerful woman feels all these 
symptoms, I cannot but conclude that there is a 
power at work which neither you nor I can un- 
derstand. I will see Miss Rodgers immediately, 
will give her some gentle tonics, and I will can 
cel your lease on No. 19, and hope for your own 
safety you will leave the fated residence as soon 
as possible.” 

“ Bat, my dear sir, I cannot get ready to move 
before July.” 

“If you do not, Charlotte Rodgers will be a 
dead woman,” I answered. 

“ My God, doctor! do you think it will be as 
bad as that?” 

“ T only know her symptoms are precisely the 
same as the others who died in the same way.” 

“Well, I shall make all haste. What stuf 
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we are mate of to be sure. Here was [ sooffing 
at any weakness like a fear of illusory things, 
and yet I quake with a nameless horror when I 
contemplate the bare possibility of oar losing 
our noble relative in this dreadful manner” 
And the major left my office overcome with his 


| grief. 


I called to see Miss Rodgers every day, and 
found her growing thinner and paler every time 
I saw her. She was losing flesh I am sure at 
the rate of ten pounds per week, 1 called con- 
sultations with many of my medical friends, and 
although many theories were started as to the 
probable cause of these declines, we could arrive 
at no safe foundation to rest a treatment upon 
I studied day and night medical works, new and 
old, in the endeavor to reach some similar phe- 
nomena of disease, but all my efforts were in 
vain. At every point baffled, and obliged to 
await each fresh turn or development of the 
malady. I advised Major Mason to dismiss 
from his service Wilkie More, as I thought it 
likely it might be he who, ranging around the 
house at “ unco” hours, amongst some of those 
secret passages, which it was well known David 
Crofionhiels had built to reach his stady and 
prevent intrusion, occasioned the sounds; but 
the major would not listen to such a suggestion. 
He suid : 

“Tam really attached to the poor fellow. I 
could not do without him. He knows every 
nook and cranny in the building, and is very 
much attached to all the family. His devotion 
has touched my heart, and he is the last one I 
shall part with.” 

I felt almost sorry that I had broached the 
subject, for the next day Wilkie came over in 
haste to summon me to see Miss Rodgers, and 
he muttered, with a malicious grin on his weird 
features : 

“Sae, doctor, ye are muckle graved tha’ 
Wilkie More should stay i’ the old place. But 
he will—he will.” 

And he shook his head, and kept on talking to 
himself, his Scotch getting broader and broader. 
1 took no notice of his surliness, but stood 
aghast when I entered the fatal chamber at No. 
19 and beheld Charlotte Rodgers in the last 
agonies of death. Thus died the third victim of 
this mystery. 

It was at this time the newspapers got hold of 
some of the particulars of this mystery, and my 
name was of course freely mentioned in all ac- 
coants of the same. Special reporters were sent 
to the town, who waited on me, and breaking in 
upon ail sacred privacy, would endeavor to ex- 
tract from me some of the particulars of the fatal 
house in Croftonhiels Row, and each day as I 
pondered over these sad events, 1 grew more and 
more determined to elucidate this horrible mys- 
tery. Accordingly I notified Wilkie More that 
upon the following day I should take up my 
abode in No. 19, and that I would occupy the 
very chamber in which the three deaths had 
occurred. 1 had some of the most necessary of 
my articles removed thither, and about ten 
o'clock on the following evening I entered that 
room where every object always reminded me of 
my beautiful, beloved May blossom, the sweet 
bud which had dropped from the stem ere haif 
its sweetest leaves were unfolded, and 1 almost 
wished the visitation, whatever it might be, 
would prove fatal to me, and bring that Lethe of 
forgetfulness (even if it was death) which I could 
never hope to experience whilst I lived. About 
eleven o’clock I laid myself upon the bed—the 
very same on which my May, Emily Carr and 
Charlotte Rodgers had died. I laid a long cav- 
alry sword I possessed upon the table by my 
side, and a pair of excellent duelliing pistols, 
heavily loaded, to keep it company. 1 thus felt 
contident in case of any mortal treachery. 

I lay awake till the lamp burned lower and 
lower, and its strange gleams flickered into weird, 
dusky shadows amongst the curious drapery and 
suiubre panels of the room. But I did notailow 
my fancy to weave out of the light’s play any 
spectres or hobgoblins. I felt perfectly calm 
and ready to meet any emergency ; but in a few 
moments after my light expired I sunk into an 
uneasy, fitful slumber. My situation of course 
must have acted somewhat strangely upon my 
mind, for soon I had troubled dreams, and 
thought that May was by my side in some 
strange, mystic solitade, and when in obedience 
to her calls I came towards her, she retired trom 
me, and as sbe increased the distance, ber fea- 
tures gradually changed to those of Emily Carr 
and Charlotte Rodgers, and seemed to be dis- 
torted with the most dreadful puin. Ab, indeed, 
Daunte in his Inferno never painted such bord 
visayes in his lowest circles of hell as my dreams 
trausforimwed the beautiful faces of the recent 
dead. 

1 tried to awaken from these dreams, for I re- 
tained all the while a dim consciousness that they 
were only visions. But 1 seemed tw be spell- 
bound by the succession of horrors which eu- 
thralied me, and in this frightful nightmare my 
whole furm was paralyzed and dead, my braia 
alone alive, even to exaggerate, with Hush wh 
intensity, every horror which enveloped me. 
Figures flitted by me, their bodies encircled by a 
pvisonous flame, which sent @ sickening odor 
into my nostrils, and seeming to breathe upou my 
very face a hot breath of putrefaction, tale me 
shudder and grow faint with their nuisume © 
halations. O, I shudder now, sir, a | recall 
those dreadful moments. 

As a lust and crowning horror to this dream 
of Gehenna, I was advanced upon by a group of 
skeletons, who frum their own bones emitved each 
& poisonous vapor that it shrouded them like @ 
black mist, and seemed to stile me aud destroy 
every life-principle in my beimg. As they near: ] 
me their hideous skulls opened, and thus they 
came full upon me, these spint dem as, aud 
seemed to crush my head into each of thew 
ghostly sepulehres. With a crash of aguuieiug 
pain I awoke, but to what astraage scene! = Ibe 
room, which before had been as dark as tie Lake 
of Acheron, was pow lit up by @ sort uf waver 
ing blueish light, from which also seemed to 
arse a stifling, sickening, emothering ar. 1 had 
hardly time to collect my seuses from my Gree ” 
of horror before I perceived @ figure gilug 


darkly amongst this vapor. Nusseiess!y Use form 
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ware! “wm ooe part ef the room te the 


we ingly engaged i some ofr epatenr e 
soveut aad carciess of my preereee fe 
cha — 

li avcless talking ahoat @ brave man 
dery sah @ tet wihowt Berhing 
hair wemed to wricke apon my bead aol 
teeh seemed creeping eter my homes, Oe 


craw & to my very hearts core, avd ell 


ghouloh vampyre, ae bl did mot doult the fy 
to crept theough the apartament, aad oul 
Atunophere oreme swore choles @rih the 
some Vapor And thus I lay, consumed © 


terror, Uli the figure tareed aed came sires 
towards the bed and me, whea with @ deege: 
frenay, Sort out of fear, 1 scised the hage ee 
trou the table avd sprang for defeewe a: the > 
tant Dat ta an instant the apprarence ec 
to comprehend my purpose, and glided | 
swiftly towards the waineoutt at the bead of 
tel «= Phe wall yrokded to the touch, amd 
open with an easy, sliding sound, the | 
passed through, bat the crevice did pot 
again Gl! L had my heavy sword within tive 
low enclosure and pressed it back again 
original wiath, when I dashed throagh, no 
my caerivn and excitement eatrely divert 
my fear, There was a fight of narrow ete, 
hind, and near the bowtom flew the figare « 
intruder, a dim hight all along this seeret 
sage cnabling me Wo see this fulseless thy! 
pursued, reckless of the end, and was » 
upon the retreauing one, when a large doo 
dently closed the passage, and 1 opened 
flying figure. Butt was tn an instant of 
threw all my Weng ht against 1 wtih © notes 
hage door flew back with a crash which 
borated throagl the whole of that lange ma 
and in another second | was, UO, heavens! 
library aud secret study of David Crotio 
Before me stued Wilkie More, whom 
recoguucd as the intruder, bis bong bia: 
waving wildly over his bloodless cheeks, ti 
wild aud manisoal glanag like evals ia tie 
and with his long, waving arms he bran 
achair aod swang towards me for bau 
Was a desperate momeat—alone with « 
tac, Most likely the manterer of all the 
tims of the fatal chamber, | khaew it woul 
Aod it was 

He dashed upon me with the wildest fur 
before L could with my heavy sword pa 
attacks, he had inflicted such a blow uj; 
left arm that I felt sure it was broken 
afterwards proved to be the case), and 4 
down useless and bleeding by my sue 
chargiay epoo him in return, | disabled | 
from using bis ponderous weapon, and 
dealt him such a blow trom my sword | 


strugyic for the mastery 


cheek was cleft open, and my weapon gas 
shoulder in ite course ere be teil upon v 
acmy mercy. It was at this moment he 
up tw the oblong table which stood in 
ow, and drinking quickly the contents of 
vial resting there, in a few moments he | 
the fluor in awtul spanme, vomiting | 
large quantities, and before the daw, 
Wilkie More was a corpse in the secret + 
And now for the explanation of « 
startling deaths More, it seems, as » 
wards learned by his manuscript, was ve 
of uve stady of chemistry, and he was ind 
the kind David Croftonhiels in the p 
thie knowledge The secret study #. 
with crucibles, and valuable drags of « 
including many which David possesse: 
he had imported directly from Turks 
and Cireere Wilkie was probably « 
sane, or rather incipient insanity dee 
hum, and only needed his love for May 
hiels to be repulsed to develop his . 
From that moment be not only cone. 
subtle lialian poison with which he « 
the lives of May, Emily and Chariow 
the study was fvaod many of the mus: 
ous powonus ever known to the world, & 
manuscripts with receipts on pare tiene 
of which | have now in my posses 
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e of to be sure. “aes was [ ‘vesting 
vkness like a fear of illasory things, 
yuake with a nameless horror when I 
» the bare possibility of our losing 
relative in this dreadful manner.” 
jor left my office overcome with his 


to see Miss Rodgers every day, and 
rowing thinner and paler every time 
She was losing flesh I am sure at 
ten pounds per week. I called con- 
ith many of my medical friends, and 
vany theories were started as to the 
use of these declines, we could arrive 
oundation to rest @ treatment upon. 
ay and night medical works, new and 
endeavor to reach some similar phe- 
disease, but all my efforts were in 
every point baffled, and obliged to 
fresh turn or development of the 
I advised Major Mason to dismiss 
service Wilkie More, as I thought it 
ight be he who, ranging around the 
unco ” hours, amongst some of those 
\ges, which it was well known David 
is had built to reach his study and 
itrusion, occasioned the sounds; but 
would not listen to such a suggestion. 


eally attached to the poor fellow. I 
do without him. He knows every 
: eranny in the building, and is very 
-ched to all the family. His devotion 
d my heart, and he is the last one I 
with.” 
‘most sorry that I had broached the 
x the next day Wilkie came over in 
summon me to see Miss Rodgers, and 
od, with a malicious grin on his weird 


doctor, ye are muckle graved tha’ 
core should stay i’ the old place. But 
1e will.” 
shook his head, and kept on talking to 
is Scotch getting broader and broader. 
40 notice of his surliness, but stood 
en I entered the fatal chamber at No. 
veheld Charlotte Rodgers in the last 
death. Thus died the third victim of 
ry. 
st this time the newspapers got hold of 
he particulars of this mystery, and my 
of course freely mentioned in all ac- 
the same. Special reporters were sent 
vn, who waited on me, and breaking in 
sacred privacy, would endeavor to ex- 
4 me some of the particulars of the fatal 
Croftonhiels Row, and each day as I 
over these sad events, I grew more and 
ermined to elucidate this horrible mys- 
ccordingly I notified Wilkie More that 
» following day I should take up my 
No. 19, and that I would occupy the 
smber in which the three deaths had 
1 had some of the most necessary of 
‘les removed thither, and about ten 
on the following evening I entered that 
‘ere every object always reminded me of 
tiful, beloved May blossom, the sweet 
h had dropped from the stem ere half 
est leaves were unfolded, and I almost 
the visitation, whatever it might be, 
ove fatal to me, and bring that Lethe of 
aess (even if it was death) which I could 
pe to experience whilst I lived. About 
clock I laid myself upon the bed—the 
ae on which my May, Emily Carr and 
-0 Rodgers had died. I laid a long cay- 
vd I possessed upon the table by my 
{a pair of excellent duelling pistols, 
oaded, to keep it company. I thus felt 
« in case of any mortal treachery. 
.wake till the lamp burned lower and 
id its strange gleams flickered into weird, 
-adows amongst the curious drapery and 
vanels of the room. But I did notallow 
y to weave out of the light’s play any 
or hobgoblins, I felt perfectly calm 
‘y to meet any emergency ; but in a few 
» after my light expired I sunk into an 
fitful slumber. My situation of course 
‘ve acted somewhat strangely upon my 
xr soon I had troubled dreams, and 
that May was by my side in some 
mystic solitude, and when in obedience 
alls I came towards her, she retired from 
i as she increased the distance, her fea- 
dually changed to those of Emily Carr 
arlotte Rodgers, and seemed to be dis- 
ith the most dreadful pain. Ah, indeed, 
a his Inferno never painted sach horrid 
in his lowest circles of hell as my dreams 
‘ued the beautiful faces of the recent 


d to awaken from these dreams, for I re- 
jl the while a dim consciousness that they 
aly visions. But I seemed to be spell- 
vy the succession of horrors which en- 
me, and in this frightful nightmare my 
rm Was paralyzed and dead, my brain 
ive, even to exaggerate, with //ush ish 
y, every horror which enveloped me. 
fitted by me, their bodies encircled by a 
us flame, which sent a sickening odor 
nostrils, and seeming to breathe upon my 
ea hot breath of putrefaciion, made me 
* and grow faint with their nuisome ex- 
is. O, I shudder now, sir, as 1 recall 
readful moments. 
» last and crowning horror to this dream 
enna, I was advanced upon by a group of 
is, who trom their own bones emiced such 
nous vapor that it shrouded them like a 
list, and seemed to sutle me and deswoy 
ife-principle in my being. As they neared 
vir hideous skulls opened, and thas they 
‘all upon me, these spirit demons, and 
to crash my head into each of their 
» Sepulchres. With a crash of agouiaug 
awoke, but to what a strange scene! “The 
which betore had been as dark as the Lake 
veron, was now lit up by a sort of Waver- 
ueish light, from which also seemed to 
. stifling, sickening, smothering air. Ll bad 
time to collect my setuses from my dreams 
vor before I perceived a figure gliding 
amongst this vapor. Noiselessly the form 
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waved from one part of the room tw the other, 
seemingly engaged in some occupation, unob- 
servaut and careless of my presence in the 
chamver. 

It is useless talking about a brave man un- 
such a test without flinching My | 
hair seemed to writhe upon my head, and my 
flesh seemed creeping over my bones; a chill 
struck to my very heart’s core, and sull the 
ghoulish vampyre, as I did not doubt the figure 
to be, crept through the apartment, and still the | 
atmosphere became more clouded with the noi- 
some vapor. And thus I lay, consumed with 
terror, till the figure turned and caine straight 
towards the bed and me, when with a desperate 
frenzy, born out of fear, I seized the huge sword 
from the table and sprang for defence at the visi- | 
tant. Butin an instant the appearance seemed 
to comprehend my purpose, and glided by me | 
swiftly towards the wainscott at the head of the | 
bed. The wall yielded to the touch, and flew 
open with an easy, sliding sound; the figure 
passed through, but the crevice did not close 
again till I had my heavy sword within the hol- 
low enclosure and pressed it back again to its 
original width, when I dashed through, now by 
my exertivn and excitement entirely divested of | 
my fear. There was a flight of narrow steps be- 
hind, and near the bottom flew the figure of the 
intruder, a dim light all along this secret pas- 
sage enabling me to see this noiseless flight. I 
pursued, reckless of the end, and was nearly 
upon the retreating one, when a large door sud- 
denly closed the passage, and it opened to the 
flying figure. But i was in an instant apon it, 
threw all my weight against it with vivience, the 
huge door flew back with a crash which rever- 
berated through the whole of that large mansion, 
and in another second 1 was, O, heavens! in the 
library and secret study of David Crottonhiels. 
Before me stvued Wilkie More, whom I had 
recognized as the intruder, his long black hair 
waving wildly over his bloodless cheeks, his eyes 
wild aud maniacal glaring like coals in his head, 
and with his long, waving arms he brandished 
achuir aud swung towards me for battle. It 
was a desperate momeut—alone with a man- 
iac, most likely the murderer of all those vic- 
tims of the fatal chamber, 1 knew it would bea 
Struggle for the mastery. And it was. 

He dashed upon me with the wildest fury, and 
before 1 could with my heavy sword parry his 
attacks, he had inflicted such a blow upon my 
left arm that I felt sure it was broken (which 
afterwards proved to be the case), and it hung 
down useless and bleeding by my side. But 
charging upon him in return, 1 disabled his arm 
from using his ponderous weapon, and shortly 
dealt him such a blow trom my sword that his 
cheek was cleft open, and my weapon gashed his 
shoulder in its course ere he fell upon the floor 
at my mercy. It was at this moment he reached 
up to the oblong table which stood in the shad- 
ow, and drinking quickly the contents of a small 
vial resting there, in a few moments he lay upon 
the floor in awful spasms, vomiting blood in 
large quantities, and before the dawn broke 
Wiikie More was a corpse in the secret study. 

And now for the explanation of all these 
Startling deaths. More, it seems, as we after- 
wards learned by his manuscript, was very fond 
of the study of chemistry, and he was indulged by 
the kind David Croftonhiels in the pursuit of 
this knowledge. The secret study was filled 
with crucibles, and valuable drugs of all kinds, 
including many which David possessed, which 
he had imported directly from Turkey, Rome 
and Greece. Wilkie was probably always in- 
sane, or rather incipient insanity dwelt within 
him, and only needed his love for May Crofton- 
hiels to be repulsed to develop his madness. 
From that moment he not only concocted the 
subtle Italian poison with which he destroyed 
the lives of May, Emily and Charlotte, but in 
the study was found many of the most danger- 
ous poisons ever known to the world, besides old 
manuscripts with receipts on parchment, many 
of which I have now in my possession as curi- 
osities. 

There is no doubt he would have gone on poi- 
soning every one who slept in the chamber which 
May occupied, and the secret passage behind this 
will account for his ready entrance there from 
the secret study. He had been in the habit of 
filling the room with noxious, poisonous gas, 
which he had been enabled by a simple contri- 
vance to eject from a censer, and no doubt his 
haggard appearance was caused by his inhaling 
so much of this himself. 

Now it may be asked why I had experienced 
such a dreadful sensation when Wilkie More 
first passed me to go into the room where May 
was. I firmly believe, sir, that this was a pre- 
monition given me, which if I had heeded would 
have saved my May’s life. I have since learned 
to regard this in the latter sense becaase I have 
adopted the philosophy of spiritualism. 

Thus, sir, I will close. I have been frank 
with you, and given you for the first time the 
true account of the Stillwell catastrophe, which 
many years ago excited so much the people ot 
this country, and which the newspapers never 
did construe or report aright. With my thanks, 
sir, for your kind letter, I will remain your well 
wisher. G. S* 

. Ye This curious manuscript still remains in my hands, 


and I should be glad to have it examined by any doubting 
the truth of the above —Tux AUTHOR. 


dergoing 
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HEART-POWER. 


A man’s force in the world, other things being 
equal, is just in the ratio of the force and 
strength of his heart. A full-hearted man is 
always a powerful man; if he be erroneous, then 
he is powerful for error; if the thing is in his 
heart, he is sure to make it notorious, even 
though it may be a downright falsehood. Leta 
man be ever so ignorant, still if his heart be fall 
of love to a cause, he becomes a powerful man 
for that object, because he has heart power, heart- 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHURCH IN THE WOOD. 
A REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue wood which I mean to refer to, is that | 


yonder, lying between the two billocks. It is 
no growth of saplings, but of sturdy oaks, an- 
cient and mossy, whose precise age it would 
hardly be safe to guess. But we can conclude 
with tolerable certainty that not one of the sleep- 
ers in the churchyard close by, old as it is, had 
begun their lives when this grove was just sprout- 
ing from the ground. The births of the tenants 
of this “ silent city,” their youth, their maturity, 
their old age, and their deaths, with all the inter- 





OUR 


white from apprehension, the mothers of the 
litle flock drew their children closer to their 
sides, and fearfully awaited the event of the 
interruption. 

The leader of the band, a man of stern and 
evil aspect, strode impetuously up the aisie, and 


| seizing the aged priest by the arm, exclaimed, 


vening events—all these have been chronicled | 


during the existence of those proud old trees ; 
and yet their leaves are as green to-day, their 
stalwart forms as unmovable, and their giant 


though their growth had been of a few years, 
and not of centuries. 

We shall find it an inviting spot, if we choose 
to enter it; and let us do it noiselessiy, for the 
silence and solemnity of a place like this seem 
always sacred to me. 
warm @ moment ago, when we stood on the open 
green; but here, were it not fur the faint gilding 
which darts in tremulous quivers amid the inter- 
lacing canopy of leaves which conceals us from 
the sky, and occasionally creeps timidly down 
the side of one of these hoary monarchs of the 
wood, you might forget that the sun had risen at 
all to-day. A faint, dusky twilight pervades the 
place, and almost causes you to feel that you are 
treading upon haunted or hallowed ground. 
Fancy can readily fill it with the spirits and 
voices of the past; but it és, in reality, hallowed 
—sacred with the blood and death of a martyr 
in the cause of justice and right. 

For this reason, the place has been spared by 
the axe and the restless hands of change and 
improvement. The bones of the former genera- 
tions are mouldering in the churchyard ; even 
their names, or many of them, would be forgot- 
ten, were it not for the inscriptions on the mossy 
headstones ; in brief, 


“ 


another race hae filled 
These populous borders,” 





but the venerable wood still shelters itself be- 
tween the protecting hills, as of old, insurmount- 
able as themselves, # striking symbol of the past 
and its history. 

And well, as you may imagine, did the early 
dwellers of this vicinity love this leavy solitude ; 
for it was here that they built their house of wor- 
ship, rough and simple, but to the devotions and 
services of which their pious hearts clung with 
deep fervor. Nothing remains of it but yonder 
heap of worm-eaten and decaying timbers; yet 
time was when it stood as an ark of peace and 
salvation, and when 

‘+ =< here came hardy men, and women 

And youths xnd maidens, on the Sabbath day, 

To praise with hymn and prayer the Great Befriender, 

And unto bim for preservation pray. 

There is a legend told of this place, as it was, 
and since we are here, I will tell it. Look care- 
fully around you, at the wood, the ruins, and all 
else that you can see, from where we sit; ob- 
serve, too, the impressive solemnity of the scene, 
and then give your thoughts, your ears, and 
your eyes to me. 





At the time of which I wish to speak, the 
American colonies had sustained themselves for 
four years, through the trying suffering of their 
revolution. In one section or another of the 
country, the war had been waging through this 
period ; but heretofore rumors only of the pro- 
gress of the invaders had reached the inhabitants 
ot this locality. Yet it needed but the startling 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy to call 
forth the latent patriotism from the hearts of its 
population, With the first intimation of the 
kind, the thrilling cry, “to arms!’ was upon 
every lip, and active preparations were imme- 
diately made to meet and repel that enemy. 

The band of defenders, hastily armed and 
equipped, which left the appointed rendezvous 
late on the night following the day which had 
brought the warlike news, comprised almost 
every male inhabitant of the neighborhood of 
sufficient age and strength ; and it was thus un- 
der strange and peculiar circumstances that the 
women and children of the settlement met at the 
church in the wood on the succeeding Sabbath. 
Unprotected, save by the God whom they wor- 
shipped, they trusted implicitly in Him to defend 
them while they performed their devotions in 
the rude temple, coustructed by hands which 
were now wielding the weapons of war. Tim- 
orously they gathered themselves together, weak, 
helpless as they were, and fervent indeed were 
their whispered supplications for the safety of 
the absent. 

The pastor of this little flock was an aged and 
infirm man, of serene fuce and whitened hair— 
so white as to vie with the robes of his ministry. 
His withered hands shook with palsy, as he 
raised them repeatedly to Heaven in the earnest- 
ness of prayer, while his voice quavered and 
treinbled in the utterance of the words of the 
solemn and beautiful service of the English 
Church. Never betore had priest and congrega- 
tion joined so devoutly in that service; and 
the impressive “God have mercy upon us!” 
were spoken 
with tears and sobs of uncontrollable emotion. 

Bat more fervent and sole:mn than all, were 
the tones in which the venerable clergyman be- 
sought the Throne of Grace to shieid and protect 
the sister colonies in their struggle with the 
mother country, and especially to further and 
crown with success the efforts of the patriotic 
army and its commander-in-chief, 


“Christ have mercy upon us!” 





force. A wan may be deticient in many of the 
advantages of education, in many of those 
niceties which are so mach looked upon in 


society ; bat once give him a good strong heart | 


that beats hard, and there is no mistake about 
his power. Let him have a heart that is fu’ 
up to the brim with an object, and that man 
will do the odject or else he will die gloriously 
defeated, and will glory in bis defeat. Leart is 
power.—Spurgeon. 


For an instant, as he concluded, his emotions 


and his head continued bowed upon the desk be- 
fore him, while an audible “ amen” was breathed, 
as if with one voice, by the congregation. But 
suddenly, at this juncture, the discordant roll of 
adrum broke the silence, and the church was 
filled with British seldiers, thronging 
| aud crowding the chancel iwelf. 


the aisles 


With faces 





arms wave as pliantly in this morning breeze, as | 


The sun was bright and | 


| Were too powerful to admit of his proceeding, 


fiercely : 

“ Recant your treasonable words, priestly rebel | 
that you are! Dray for King George and the | 
British arms, or your gray hairs shall not save 
you!” 

The person addressed looked steadily into the | 
face of the officer, iuflamed with passion and | 
brutality, and replied, mildly and firmly : | 

“For my poor, suffering country alone can | 
my prayers and petitions be given; for her op- 
pressors, never!” 

With an oath, the officer drew his sword, and | 
| placing its keen point against the other's breast : 

“Pray, as Thave bidden you, or you die!” 
were the words which accompanied the act. At 
this moment a young and beautiful girl, the 
daughter of the clergyman, rushed forward and 
grasped the arm of the Briton. 

“Harm him not; he is my father! Spare 
him—spare him !”” were her interceding words. 

“Not if he were my own!” was the stern re- 
ply; and the gentle hand upon his arm was 
roughly shaken off. 

The point of his weapon still touched the 
breast which it menaced, and the officer again, 
and more p ptorily, ded : 

“ For the lust time—tecant, and pray for his 
majesty, or this steel shall pierce you!” 

A gleam of enthasiasm shot from the eyes of 
the clergyman; he clasped his hands, raised 
them, and his eyes, and began, with bold and 
unshaken voice : 

“Great God of nations, of battles, and of 
right, put to confusion, we beseech thee, the 
enemies of our land. Smite them with the 
lightnings of thy wrath; overtake them with 
thy—” 

‘The voice of the speaker faltered and ceased ; 
the naked sword had been driven through his 
breast, and he sank to the floor, his life-blood 
welling out at the feet of his murderer. A wail 
of grief, of horror, and of indignation, mingled 
with the distressed cry of the bereaved child, 
echoed through the church, even some of the 
soldiers joining instinctively in the former; and 
as if satisfied with the atrocity of the act, their 
commander withdrew from the building. 

That humble church never witnessed a scene 
such as that which followed. With tears and 
sighs of the keenest sorrow, the matrons and 
children gathered around the form of their dying 
pastor, murmuring the prayers which he had 
taught them, and striving in vain to staunch the 
flow of blood from the gaping wound. 

“I have lived long enough for myself, but not 
for our country,” he feebly whispered. “God 
prosper her arms!” and with the words he be- 
came silent in death. 

We speak of h martyrs as lightly as 
though it were a trifling thing to be one; but I 
verily believe that no braver hero nor truer mar- 
tyr gave his life as a sacrifice for the cause of 
our land, during that eight years’ war of the 
Revolution, than the aged and noble pastor of 
that Church in the Wood. 








CHEATING THE BEARS. 

Three log cages attracted our attention, and 
upon approaching them some angry growls and 
three or four pointed muzzles protruding from 
between the logs told us we were before the halt- 
worshipped bears of the Manchoorian tribes. I 
asked: “Do these tribes really worship the 
bear?” Toa certain extent they do, but the 
principal object is to fatten them for certain 
feasts, when they are killed with mach ceremony, 
a dirge being sung over them something in this 
form: ‘ Do not think, dear bear, that it is we, 
the Ghelaks, who are killing you; it is the 
naughty Russians, and not we; take vengeance, 
therefore, on them, but not upon us.”— Tilly's 
Japan, the Anwor and the Pacific. 


Housetvite's 8 ‘Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Potted Veal. 

Take one pound of lean veal, put it into a stew- 
pan, with two ounces of fresh butter, the juice of a 
lemon, pepper, salt, sifted mace, allspice, cloves, 
nutmeg, cinnamon and mushroom powder, a small 
quantity of each, a little thyme, savory, and a small 
onion chopped fine; stew them ten minutes, then 
pound them, add a pound of the mellow part of a 
boiled tongue beaten to a paste, half a pound of 
cold fresh butter; mix all well together, with two 
eggs well beaten, then press the mixture down tight 
in small pots, cover them with paper, and put them 
into a moderate oven; bake twenty minutes, then 
pour over them clarified butter. 








To cook the inside of a Sirloin. 

Take out the inside of a sirloin in one piece, put 
it into a stewpan, and sufficient good gravy to cover 
it, season with mixed spice, pepper, salt and cay- 
enne, and a spoonful of walnut ketchup; more of 
the latter may be added, if the quantity should re- 
quire it to flavor; serve with pickled gherkins cut 
small. 





Fish Force-Meat Balls. 

Take a little uncooked tish, chop it fine, together 
with a little raw salt pork; mix it with one or two 
raw eggs, afew crumbs of bread, and season the 
whole with pepper and spices. Add a little catsup, 
if you like; do them up into small balls, and fry 
them till brown. 


Fried Eels. 

Skin, dresa and cut into pieces, cleaned nicely 
and well dried: let them be coated with yolk of 
egg. powdered with bread crumbs; fry them brown; 
serve with parseley and butter. Garnish with 
handsome sprigs of parsley. 





Pish Salads. 

All kinds of fish left from the former days make 
good salads; introduce all the articles as for fish 
salads, cutting the fish when cold into thia slices, 
and using fillets of anchovies. 








Boiled Eels. 





Choose the smallest: simmer in a small quantity 
| of water. into which a quantity of parsley has been 
} put. Garnish, and serve with the same sauce as 
| tor fried eels. 


} according to law. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tlustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
We will send single copies by 
mail, post-poid, for twenty cents each, or siz copies, 


| post-paid, for one dollar. 


| ae THE FISHER GIRL: or. Tue Orn Maw oF 
rus Wack. A Story of Old Eogland and the (Ocean 
This romance of English life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in a skilful and charming manver the fortunes of ite 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of jocident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea 
Written for us by. . . SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tus Youno Parrttsan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and ts one of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the moet stirring events in 
our nation’s life-stfuggies for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country. 

Written for us by.........Mas. CAROLINE ORNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Tunes Baotuens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the lodian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
& period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway ip that land. It is « 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 
Written expressly for us by.....A. J. H. DUGANNE 
THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent or Santa Chama. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigund life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, antl its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 
Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Ixrant 
Brive or Tavuxiio. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and bair-breadth escapes from danger 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tar Srovex 
Bracetets. This romance of the south of Eugland is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by. .Mason F. C. HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN:: or, Taz Wreck anv Tur Crase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tre Fatt or San 
Juan vD’ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 

and as an historical novelette. 
Written for us by...Carpr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Monrerer. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, aud 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
Jar interest and appropriateness, and bas found an im- 
menee sale all over the country, especially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tak Monancn’s Last 
Brive. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Wrece on tHe Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tur Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in Framce and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the emp! tof our g This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer Sie 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page har been read 

Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THECABIN BOY: or. Lirton tae Wino. This famous 
sea story bis passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in thie delightful story cf the 
sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT NURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaawpee’s Por. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, aud in « vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many {lustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling imcident. 
It is captivating froan fret to last. 

Written expressly for us by 8YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tus Girsevs oF Fonzer 
Hint. This is s tale of the ciden time, during the reign 
of Charles II, when portions of England, e#peciall: in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life babite and custome are « theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr Kotinsom's 
peculiar tact and +kill has woven @ story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This isa feid 
of romance in which he is pre-eminentiy at home 

Written for us by Da J H ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tus Sraniew Cava- 
use A Legend of Old Spain This i+ « mort charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip IT . and the davr of the 
Inquisition. The whole te nterworen with many 
scours of historic loterest taken from the timer of which 
it treats aod forme « goexd illustration of ehet the his 
toric wovel may be mede in the hauds of thie esilifo! 
writer, Ithas proved opecf Cobb's meet -ucressful 
efforts 











Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS UOBB, Ja. 


‘THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tus Bes or Manan 

The scene of this story ts laid ip the gay capita! of S) atm 
apd delineates to the life scenes of hive and siren! ure 
of thrilling nature Ase tale of love apd lutrigue, it 
bas tew equals Lieutenant Murray i the moet eur 

cessful delineator of the affections whe bas erittes ia 
the present century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Lowas rus Wamioce A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding to 
incident and adventure Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevelution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which & et 
tested by its passing through seve editions 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Js 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tus Pinate Kine or tHe 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and ite islands & one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when « deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate piratce 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago 

Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tut Beccaneen ov tas Gur 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is aa- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Barrington on 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap- 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tele in » dream- 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tux Nesroutax Ban- 
pitt: A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and bigh- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dassling ln its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It bas 
proved one of the most popular in our seres of stories 
The present is the mintA edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Caown anv rue Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us bas ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this thecinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for as by..... .. FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk Buccaneer anp THE Canpt- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the fi/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tax Wap Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb’s earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tas Cunp oF rhe 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet mort start- 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters. It ira wild 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smvccrex oF tus 
Cursapeake. This ie a story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, ard bas 
excecded in the number of its editions bis famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinos rae Bace- 
woopsMan. A vivid story of East and Weet, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed ina playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's Interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heawiowe oF Br. Awrore. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of « thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice daring 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few ) ears since on a tour of 
observation among Buropean fortifications, aud it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tut Consrimatons oF Cuma 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue fea Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary eharar- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a consklerable period ia 
the government service of Spain, and he has isid the 
plot of this beautiful tale im the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea Hix peculiar facilities have enebied him to seave 
many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
hie romance with great effect 

Written for us by.....F%. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


Paisst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints « very glow 
ing picture of life in that lururious city It has been 
dramatised and played in nearly every theatre in this 
esountry, and has passed through three editions in Len- 
don. The present is the fourteentds edition which we 
have published’ 
Written for us by... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secuers oF rae Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest sed beet 
novelette, full to the brim of startiing and vivid life, 
and containing © most letensely intereeting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt's bert sen novel and bas 
reached sven editions It lee captivating tale from 
beginning to end. as the reeder will quickly perreive, 
por will he be likely to leave it without s thorough 
treading at the firet sitting 
Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
IVAN THE SERY: or. Tee Resets sw Crecesmuae 
This tee well-told and highly graphic tale of iif, do 
mestic and military, in Resa, Turkey and Cireneda 
The author har taken great care to be feithfol to the 
mogular pations! characteristics of thie peraller region. 
aot theegh the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet truthfa! 
Written cxupreesly fr as by AUSTIN © BURDICN 
Address MOM BALIOU. Puttete 
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THE ARMOREE OF TYRE: or, Taz Onactz ann rts . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BURIED LOVE. 


BY ‘SARAH J. WING. 


As soft and sweet as a fairy's feet 
On a sea-shell’s pearly floor, 
Trembling and fluttering into my head 
Came beauty—and something more: 


Came love, like the falling of drops of dew 
On beated and dusty flowers, 

Waking to newness of fragrance and life 
Ere the waning of twilight hours. 


And down in my heart—O, so deeply down! 
It foldeth two timid wings, 

Till the morn of the resurrection 
Revealeth all hidden things. 


And I hope, in the valley of spirits, 
Where my beautiful Anna has gone, 

Will flourish and grow in the sunshine 
This love I have buried so long. 





THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 
by wed 's days now before me, 
‘orms and scenes of long ago, 

Like a very toned they hover o'er ine, 
Calm and bright as evening's glow; 
Days that no know no shade of sorrow, 

tere my y young heart pure and free, 
1 hailed each coming morrow 
n the cottage by the sea. 





SUBMISSION. 
Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining! 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall— 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE YOUNG SURVEYOR : 
—oR,.— 


LOVE AND RAILROAD STOCK. 





BY DR. C. L. FENTON. 


Lucy Harris was a sweet, gentle girl of 
eighteen, who had been brought up by her pa- 
rents with the utmost care and attention, and 
who was therefore remarkably accomplished ; 
but that which wonld have struck the eye of the 
casual observer, was her very delicate, yet mark- 
ed beauty of form and feature. Her figure was 
slightly below the average size, but her form was 
beautifully rounded, and full in development, 
while her oval face was set off by eyes that seem- 
ed constructed alone to tell the sentiments of the 
soul, and to give to them the tenderest hues. 

- Her father, a rich retired merchant of the city, 
now lived with his wife and Lucy, their only 
child, in Dorchester, Mass., at one of those de- 
lightfal suburban villas that surround the good 
city of Boston. Though their family was small, 
yet the house was often enlivened by cheerful 
visitors for a large portion of the season, and 
when Lucy was not engaged with her teachers 
in music, the languages, or otherwise, she was 
either running in the broad park, or sitting in 
the oak grove with her young friends, or perhaps 
mounted on a favorite horse, would dash off 
towards Brighton, Brooklyn, or Watertown with 
her cousin Charles, or his young brother, who 
was a great favorite with Lucy. 

Not far from Mr. Harris’s country seat, lived 
afamily named Foster. It was in rather an 
humble, old-fashioned farm-house that they re- 
sided ; one which Mr. Foster and his forefathers 
had pied, and improved the rich soil of the 
large farm for more than two generations. They 
were neither rich nor poor, but might be called 
thrifty, economical country people. Mr. Foster 
had a son whom he loved very affectionately— 
perhaps the more tenderly, too, because he was 
an only child, and in whom he felt a great 
pride because he had so often won the prizes and 
medals at the schools he had attended, though in 
the contest for scholastic honors he had as com- 
petitors some of the sons of their rich and proud 
neighbors, who would not have condescended to 
notice the farmer’s family, unless it was in some 
pstronizing way. 

The proximity in which the Harrises and Fos- 
ters lived to each other, necessarily caused them 
to meet more or less, nearly every day. Their 
lands joined each other, and the Harrises always 
bowed politely to their neighbors when they met, 
but the idea of visiting thom never entered their 
heads ; indeed, it would have been deemed pre- 
posterous by Mrs. Harris had such a thing been 
mentioned to her as being proper or even possi- 
ble. Leonard Foster and Lucy Harris, as chil- 
dren, had nevertheless, often met each other, and 
when the little girl, just one year younger than 
himself, begged her nurse fur some tempting 
pear or other fruit that hung quite out of reach, 
Leonard had often been by, and hearing the wish 
expressed, had climbed to the tree top and pro- 
cured the wished for fruit. 

These little incidents in themselves were noth- 
ing, but yet each recurring one served to form a 
fresh connecting liok in the chain of their child- 
ish recollections and friendship, until from the 
time Lucy was twelve years old and Leonard 
Foster thirteen, whenever they met, they would 
pause and hange some pi and kind 
words, and not unfrequently the boy would tarn 
and walk on with her to as near a proximity to 
her father’s house as his own door was situated, 
when a sort of instinct would lead him to bid 
her a kind “ good-by.”’ 

We say in the daily recurring of such scenes 
as these, the lives of Lucy Harris and Leonard 
Foster had passed on until she had reached the 
age of eighteen and he was nineteen. The farm- 
er’s son had passed through each grade of the 
public schools, and had graduated at the head of 
the high school, from whence he had gone to a 
competent office in the city to learn the profes- 
sion of a civil engineer and surveyor, for which 
highly respectable and profi fession he 
had evinced a decided taste. To the reader “of 
this trathfal story we need not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that Leonard Foster loved the 
beautiful daughter of Robert Harris, but he had 
never breathed this fact himself to any one. 

Leonard Foster had every possession in his 
fine manly bearing and figure, aside from his 
really well cultivated mind, to please a lady. 








al. 








He was good looking in features, finely formed | 


as a man of strength and activity, and very grace- 
ful and free in his movements. He was not one 
who would have struck you at a glance for any 
remarkable personal characteristic, but when he 
spoke you would have been apt to pause and 
listen—his voice was so soft, musical, and yet 
deep, and his language so well chosen, retined 
and delicate. He had but one passion, and that 
was a secret love for Lucy Harris; his next ob- 
ject of regard was his books, and over them he 
pored early and late, storing his mind with a 
rich harvest of intellectual culture. 

One night, while engaged poring over his 
studies at a late hour, there suddenly flashed 
across his book a light far more brilliant than 
day, and hastening to the window and looking 
out, he beheld the house of Mr. Harris, their 
next door neighbor, literally clothed in flames— 
at least, the whole of the basement story seemed 
to be on fire! Throwing up the window, he 
leaped to the ground and ran across the fields, 
and up the rising ground to the house, with the 
speed of a hound. It was strange he heard no 
sounds, saw no one moving—was it possible that 
they were still asleep, and that all egress from 
the jaws of death was thus cut off from them? 
He shuddered at the thought, and shouted with 
all the power of his lungs to arouse the inmates. 

Awakened by these cries, two of the servants 
leaped from the upper story, after finding that 
they could escape+by no other means, but they 
were too much frightened themselves to lend any 
assistance as it regarded any other inmate of the 
house—indeed, one of them had received an in- 
jury in the leap she had taken, that had incapaci- 
tated her from standing. At this moment, the 
flames writhed fearfully about the room where 
Lucy Harris slept, and both she and her mother, 
just awakened by the noise of the shoutiag, and 
the crackling of the timbers, now came to the 
window with pallid faces. Mr. Harris was ab- 
sent from home, and they were thus with no 
male protector. But there was a brave and de- 
voted heart there to aid them. 

“Leap—leap into my arms, for the love of 
heaven!” shouted Leonard Foster, holding forth 
his arms, and bracing his manly form to receive 
either of them that came first. 

“O, it is impossible! we shall perish. 0, it 
is terrible! it is terrible !” 

“ Pause not, on your lives, but leap at once!” 
he shouted. 

“Lucy, Lucy, you may do so—quickly, my 
child, quick !” 

“Nay, I dare not,” she said, shuddering, and 
drawing back from the flames which half encir- 
cled the window. ‘‘ Jump, mother, if you can— 
do jump. I—I—will try to follow you.” 

“ You promise ?” 

«“ Yes.” 

Almost closing her eyes, Mrs. Harris threw 
herself from the window into the outspread arms 
of Leonard Foster, bearing him to the ground, 
with a most stunning blow upon his head—but 
his great strength preserved herself from the 
least injury. For a moment he lay almost sense- 
less, with the severity of the blow he had receiv- 
ed, but again springing to his feet, while the 
blood streamed down his neck from a wound in 
his head, he shouted : 

“Leap, Lucy Harris, leap at once into my 
arms, or you are lost !”” 

Already the devouring element half hid her 
from sight, and thrice she returned from the 
window to take breath, away from the intense 
heat, and then to his reiterated cries for her to 
leap, she threw herself forward with outstretched 
arms. He braced himself firmly, and caught 
her as he had done her mother, and with less in- 
jury to himself, as she was much lighter in weight. 

“Are there any others in the building?” asked 
Leonard Foster, hastily. 

“ None, I think.” 

“Mr. Harris?” 

“ Thank Heaven, is away,” answered his wife. 

By this time people began to gather, and en- 
gines to arrive, but not an article of furniture or 
other property was saved. The flames had ob- 
tained too much headway, to yield to the ordina- 
ry means, and the house was wholly i 


| his lips. 
\ that hand within his own. 


— ———— 
blush stole over her feuuren, she raised } her eyes, 
and they met those of the sufferer, which were 
bent upon her in ineffable love and tenderness. 
No word was spoken—it required none, for vol- 
umes could not have told so much as that single 
glance from the eye of either. He raised her 
hand, which he still retained, and pressed it to 
It was the first time he had ever held 
With a blush that 
spoke in the heart’s most eloquent language, 
Luey tarned and left him, to go with her parents 
to the city. 

What a fragrant blossom of hope Lucy had 
planted in the bosom of Leonard Foster! The 
doctor took great credit to himself because his 
patient got on so weli; but he knew not of that 
inward joy and solace for his pains which his 
heart realized, and which was a vast deal more 
potent than any of the medicines prescribed by 
the physician, Betimes he recovered, and was 
once more engaged in the study and practice of 
his profession. The fine mansion of the Har- 
rises had been replaced by another and still more 
elegant one, which the family now occupied— 
and more than one gallant and handsome suitor 
had commenced to pay their visits at Mr. Har- 
ris’s, and their particular attentions to Lucy. 
She was not only beautiful, but an heiress, and 
it was to be expected that she would make an 
early match. 

Lucy met young Foster occasionally, and 
never without a kind greeting, though it was 
always under such circumstances as not to admit 
of any interchange of feelings, or more than a 
few friendly words. Mr. Harris had signified 
his appreciatiqn of Leonard’s great service to his 
family, by presenting his father with five acres 
of highly valuable land, just adjoining his farm, 
to be held in trust for his son, who was to come 
into possession of it when twenty-one years of 


age. 

The attentions of Henry Osgood, one of Lu- 
cy’s suitors, became so decided and particular, 
that their intention could not be mistaken. His 
family was a good one, moving in the best circles 
of the city, and his p iary exp were 
probably not much if any inferior to those of 
Lucy. The fitness of such a connection seemed 
to be evident, and Mr. and Mrs. Harris had 
agreed together, that it was highly advisable 
both for their daughter’s interest and happiness, 
for them to do all in their power to promote this 
union between Lucy and Henry Osgood. Every 
facility was therefore offered young Osgood, and 
Lucy was often directed in certain matters, to do 
that, which, if left to her own free will, she would 
have avoided, as it regarded one, whom in her 
heart she could only see as a friend. 

Henry Osgood was a young man of good 
points, but he had a full supply of self-sufticiency ; 
he was very ari ic in his feelings, and often 
exhibited this spirit in an offensive manner. He 
was sitting in the drawing room of Mr. Harris’s 
house one afternoon, when Lucy entered, 

“Good afternoon, Miss Harris; was that you 
I just passed as I drovpip thy road 2” 

“I believe you did pass me a few moments 
since,” she replied. 

“Pray, who were you talking with, if I may 
be so bold ?” 

“Mr. Leonard Foster, a neighbor of ours,” 
said Lucy. 

“A neighbor? I never have met him, or 
heard you speak of him.” 

“You have doubtless not forgotten that my 
mother told you of our lives being saved, when 
the house was burned that formerly stood where 
our present residence stands ?” 

“ Yes, and of the gallant conduct of some one.” 

“ She referred to Mr. Foster. It was he, with 
whom I was speaking.” 

“Ah! yes, quite romantic,” said young Os- 
good, sarcastically, “ 

“TI do not see anything very romantic about 
the matter,” said Lucy, coldly. 

“Pray, Miss Harris, is this Foster good 
looking ?” 

“You saw him, sir, when you passed, and 
can judge for yourself. To me he seems quite 
as good looking as any of my gentlemen ac- 











Lucy and her mother were most kindly re- 
ceived by Mrs. Foster, and a room and every 
necessity was at once supplied for them. Leon- 
ard, who at such imminent risk had saved their 
lives, was himself too ill to serve them farther, 
and retired to his bed completely exhausted, af- 
ter they had been carefully provided for. Early 
in the morning a surgeon was sent for, who after 
dressing the wound on his head, also discovered 
that his wrist was broken, in receiving with such 
force Lucy’s person ; had it been broken by the 
mother, who jumped first, he could not have 
caught and sustained the person of the daughter, 
therefore it was Lucy’s leap into his arms which 
had broken his wrist. 

That succeeding night Mr. Harris returned 
from the eastward, whither he had been to attend 
to some important business. After being in- 
formed of all that had d, hep lly 
thanked Leonard Foster and his parents, and 
took his family to a hotel in the city. Lucy did 
not leave the cottage, however, before she had 
again seen her preserver, and thanked him with 
tears in her eyes for his preservation of her moth- 
er’s and her own life. He was too ill from his 
hurt received for their sake, to rise, but he told 
her that the gratification of having served her, 
richly compensated for the bodily ill he endured. 

“O, we never should have dared to leap out 
of the window, had you not so boldly summoned 
us to do so, and have stood there to receive our 
forms in your arms. How terrible it was!’ she 
added, with a shudder at the recollection of the 
event. ‘I am sure I hope you will soon be bet- 
ter,” she added, tenderly, offering her hand at 
parting, a familiarity that had never passed be- 
tween them before. But who would not have 
done the same, ander such heavy indebtedness 
as Lucy realized—while Leonard Foster lay 
there so pale from loss of blood and suffering of 
pain? His high, broad forehead, and clear, 
though now languid eye, speaking more eloq 
ly than words. 

Leonard Foster held that hand within his own 
for one moment. Lacy could not withdraw it 
from his gentle and affectionate grasp. A gentle 
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“O, doubtless. I dare say he is a perfect 
Apollo in your eyes.” 

Lucy condescended no answer to this, and in 
a few moments young Osgood withdrew, and 
calling for his horse, drove home in an angry 
mood. First, angry at Lucy’s words, and then 
vexed with himself for the spirit he had shown. 
Time passed on. Mr. Harris, too much engag- 
ed in various lations to heed d ic mat- 
ters to any great extent, left these concerns to 
his wife, who believed Lucy’s marriage with 
young Osgood was a matter of course, and so 
said little about it, and thought rarely of the sub- 
ject. Bnt Lucy began to grow more thoughtful 
and less lively and gay with the visitors at her 
father’s house, and was frequently shut up close, 
or at least so her mother thought, in her cham- 
ber, but sometimes when thus absent from the 
drawing-room, it was not to remain in her cham- 
ber. There was a beautiful cluster of trees not 
far from her father’s house, a shady grove, where 
she strolled with her book, and where she often 
met Leonard Foster, and held that delightful 
and blissful communion which two happy hearts 
may impart to each other. 

These stolen meetings were sweet, and greatly 
endeared Lucy and Leonard to each other. Al- 
ready had they deplored full often, the decrees 
of fortane which had separated them by the lofty 
walls ot riches. But nevertheless, they had vow- 
ed eternal faithfulness to each other, and now 
looked forward to some happy turn of fortune, 
which should eventually bring them together 


without rendering any opposi to p J 














wishes necessary. 
Thus prompted and infl d, Leonard Fos- 
ter was most assid in the acqui of his 


very honorable and lucrative profession ; and 
already had he begun to lay by @ pretty little 
sum of money for such time as he might appro- 
priate it to the interests of Lucy and himself 
unitedly. Besides this, he was nearly twenty- 
one, when he would come into possession of the 
land given by her father, which would then sell 
for nearly five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Harris in the money market was reported 
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to be worth some three hundred thousand dollars, 
and into whatever he pat his money be imparted 
a degree of confidence, as his judgment was 
highly respected. Thus, when it was known at 
the broker’s board in Boston, that Mr. 
had taken six thousand shares of the Vermont 
Central Railroad Stock, it went up from $31 to 
$53, and was strong. It was a rising market, 
and Mr. Harris took another thousand, and up 
it went, on the succeeding day, to $34. On pa- 
per he was making money fast. A week saw 
the stock gradually decline to $30. Mr. Harris 
thought this would be the lowest figure, so he 
bought another thousand, so as by averaging the 
rest of his stock, to make the whole stand him 
at a fair market value. 


Harris 


But this stock business is little better than | 


gambling, and before the close of a fortnight, the 
Vermont Central Railroad stock was selling at 
$20. This was an average loss of eleven dollars 
and more on a share. Mr. Harris was losing 
mouey fast. The only way tor him to do, as he 
thought, was to buy in at this low rate, and then, 
when it rose again, his profit would be sufficient 
to make his loss more than good. Again he 
bought, ay, and bought again at $19, mortgag- 
ing his house to pay for it. Still the stock de- 
clined, and he was obliged to fail! What a dash 
to his pride, how his proud spirit was humbled. 
He sold his house, paid off his creditors as far 
as possible, settled up, and re-commenced the 
world without a dollar. Now it was, that Leon- 
ard Foster came openly to see Lucy at her fath- 
er’s house. They had taken an humble abode 
in town, and Mr. Harris had commenced with a 
small borrowed capital his former business, as a 
dry goods importer. Mr. Henry Osgood had 
suddenly disappeared and forgot to call on Lucy 
Harris. But his place was more than made good 
by Foster. 

“Lucy,” he said to her one evening, “I half 
rejoice in the failure, or rather partial worthless- 
ness of the Vermont Central Railroad Stock.” 

“That is a queer remark, Leonard.” 

“Why it has rendered your father compara- 
tively poor, but it will be the means of making 
us very happy. Since, unless your father’s for- 
tune had vanished, I should have stood but a 
poor chance in my application for your hand.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Yes, [am much obliged to the directors for 
all their mismanagement.” 

Whether this was a commendable spirit or 
not, the reader must decide; but certain it is, 
that this happy couple, now in their honey-moon 
in West Point, owe their union indirectly to 
the present condition of the Vermont Railroad 
Stock ! 


Floral Department. 


| Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Trees and flovers and streams 
Are social and bevevolent; and he 








Roaming aniong them at the close of day, 

Shall fiud, like ry Bm who Eden's 

Lis Maker there, to teach his ee beens . 
Mars. SIGOURNEY 





To destroy Insects on Plants. 

Tie up some flour of sulphur in a piece of muslin 
or fine linen, and with this the leaves of young 
shoots of plants should be dusted, or it may be 
thrown on them by means of a common swan’s- 
down puff, or even by a dredging-box. Fresh as- 
surances have repeatedly been received of the pow- 
erful influence of sulphur against the whole tribe of 
insects and worms which infest and prey on vege- 
tables. Sulphur has also been found to promote 
the health of plants on which it was sprinkled; and 
that peach trees in particular were remarkably im- 
proved by it, and seemed to absorb it. It has been 
likewise observed that the vernurey and other 
healthful app , Were perceptibly 
for the quantity of new shoots and leaves forme 
subsequently to the operation, and having no sul- 
phur on their surface, served as a kind of compara- 
tive index, and pointed out distinctly the accumu- 
lation of health. 








Hints to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautiful and easily-attained show of 
evergreens may be had by a very simple plan, 
which has been found to answer remarkably well 
on asmall scale. If geranium branches taken from 
luxuriant and healthy trees, just before the winter 
sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed in soap- 
water, they will, after drooping for a few days, shed 
their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in 
the finest vigor all the winter. By placing a num- 
ber of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with 
moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 
easily insured fur the whole season. They require 
no fresh water. 


House-Plants. 

Plants require much light and fresh air; a light 
garret is an excellent place for them; even those 
which will not bear the outer air must have the air 
of the room frequently freshened by ventil , to 
preserve them in health. They should not stand 
in a draught of air. In frosty weather the windows 
should be kept close, and at night the shutters. In 
sharp frost, instead of stirring out the fire, leave a 
little on retiring to rest, with a guard betore it for 
security. 





To preserve Roots. 

These are preserved in different ways, according 
to the object in view. Tuberous rvots, as those of 
the dahlia, pwonia, tuberose, ete., intended to be 
planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 
through the winter in dry earth, in a temperature 
rather under than above what is natural! to them. 





To preserve Seeds of Plants. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, etc., in absorbent paper, with 
raisins or brown moist sugar; or, a good way, prac- 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in brown 
paper, pasted down, and then varnished over. 





To preserve Flowers, etc., from Caterpillars. 

These depredators are destroyed by vils, which 
close the lateral pores by which they breathe. For 
this purpose it is advised, that on the approach of 
spring, a cloth, dipped in train~vil, be laid on such 
parts of the tree on which there is the least appear- 
ance of them. 

Ametia.—The floral language of the heliotrope 
varies in different countries. We have seen it re- 
corded as siguifying devotion faithfulness. 
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Mester’s Vienic. 


A friend of ours has a little fair-haired Youngster 
theologian of four summers, who, after 
other day for some time lost in tho ugh, 
thus 

“Pa, car. God do everything?" 








“ Yes, dear. 
“Can he do eve rything, pa? 
“Yes, dear.’ 
a ould he make a two-vear old colt in two 
minutes ¢ r 
“Why, . would not wish to do t! hat, Freddy 
“ But if he did wish to, could he? : 


“ Yes, certainly, if he wished to."’ 
“ What, in two minutes 2” 
“Yes, in two minutes.” 


“Well, then, he wouldn't be two years old, 
would he? 
Here are a few more grains of truth that it is re 


freshing to read in these days of doubtful things 

Putty isn't good to eat, 

Frying- pans aren't made of gauze ; 
Bakers’ rolls are made of wheat, 

Straw bonnets are made of straws. 
The bay is not mock turtle soup, 

Horses don't wear Congress boots; 
A child can’t eat an iron hoop, 

And pigs don't play on German flutes. 


A boarding- house keeper eiterins in the New 


York Herald, “Single gentlemen furnished with 
pleasant rooms, also one or two gentlemen with 
wives.’ This, the Atlas says, is a match for the 


steamboat captain's card of a water excursion— 
“ Tickets, twenty-tive cents ; children, half price—to 
be had at the landing.” 


Dr. Durbin, the great Methodist orator, once at- 
tempted to preach a sermon from the text, “Re 
member Lot's wife,’ but made a failure. After- 
wards remarking to Dr. Bond that he did not know 
the reason of his failure, the venerable doctor re- 
plied that he “had better hereafter let other peo- 

pig's wives mene?’ r 

Because we ventured last week (says an ex- 

change paper) to introduce a few Latin words into 


a paragraph, just to make a little show of our 
knowledge, a contemporary —— Li atin at us ina 
most ferocious manner. He says, “Nihil fit.’ 

Who is Nibil? Who did he fight ?—aud what did 


he tight for? 

Here is something from the “ Country Parson,” 
which is “true, O king!" No hero is a hero to his 
Ye:et; and it may be questioned whether any cler- 

‘yman is a saint to his beadle. Yet the hero may 


‘be a true hero, and the clergyman a very excellent 
man; but no human being can bear too close in- 
spection. 


A Gascon happened to be at Paris, in the Rue 


Notre Dame, close to a citizen, to whom he boasted 
of the goodness of his ey exight. 
* Zounds!"’ said he to him, “ from this very place 


I see a mouse running at the top of this tower.” 
© not see it,” said the citizen, “ but | hear it 
trot!’ 

After parliament had sat long, but in reality had 
accomplished nothing in the way of practical busi- 
ness, Queen Elizabeth, meeting with her faithful 
speaker, inquired of him: 

at had passed in the commons’ house ?”' 


aol 
“Tf it please ae eect seven weeks.” 


The enase pli oak the hearth next in sacred- 
ness to the altar. They were always ready to do 
battle pro aris et focis; but imagine yourselt, says 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, rushing to battle for a hot-air 
furnace, or making a desperate stand with your 
back against a stove-pipe! 


“Why, ‘Siah, I am astonished!’ said a very 
worthy deacon. “ Didn't we take you into our 
church a short time sine?” 

“I believe so,” hiccupped 'Siah; “and between 
you and me, it was the darndest take-in you ever 
saw or heard of.’ id 

“ Johnny,” said a mother to a son nine years old, 
“go and wash your face. am ashamed to see 
you coming to dinner with so dirty a mouth.’ 

“I did wash it, mama!” and beeling his upper 
lip, he added, grav ely, “I think it must be a mous- 
tache coming.’ 

To wndenaie to reason a girl out of love is as 
absurd as would be the attempt to extinguish Ve- 
suvius with a two-ounce syringe. The only thing 
that will break a love-fit is hard work and “ biled 
pork.” Good advice and indolence only make 
things “ wuss.’ 


A very tall man was in @ streets of Boston, 
when an old lady, who admired his gigantic stature, 
thus addressed him: 

“ Mister, were you large when you were small?" 
a marm, I was considerable big when | was 
ittle 


It is ree. peg may fresh clothes make people. 
For a month after Mrs. Smithers gets a new man- 
tilia, she is at church three Umes a day. Should a 
woman paint heaven, the walls would be all fes- 
tooned with French bonnets and brocade satin. 


The following luminous paragraph appeared in a 
New York paper:—“ A porter at one of the hotels 
in Boston was instantly killed on Monday eve ning 
by a iwomotive passing through the Springtiel 
depot while his | back was turned.’ 

Some girls, in kislag, purse up their mouths as 
if they were about to perform on the flageolet. 
This is wrong. Kissing ts a luxury that should be 
indulged in with “an appetite,” aud not nibbled at 
as if it were “a ) pines." 


A young Hibe rnian, recently imported, being 
asked if he intended taking a lass with him to the 
theatre on Whit-Monday, replied, “If he went by 
himself, be should; but it be went with any oue 
else, he should not.” 


Prentice says, “It is thought a dangerous thing 
to board a man-of-war; but we bave known tity 
sailors, cach a man of war, boarded by a@ single 
landlord—but he was a host." 


One of our most worthy tagislenene is Nye, yet 
we know a young lady who, Ww us, is @ great deal 
migher. 
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